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There has been no attempt at originality 
in the assembling and organizing of the 
material for this Reading Program, as the 
absence of quotation marks might indicate, 
The content was collected from various 
sources thought to ve reliable. The most 
frequently used were: 


Reading for Public School Administrators - Gates 
Reading Activities in the Primary Grades - 
Storm and Smith 
Teacherts Guide to Child Development - 
California Cur. Bureau 
Improvement in Reading - Gates 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook 
Courses of Study - Grand Rapids, Long Branch 
Manuals - Gates, Merrill 


INTRODUCTORY SECTION 


READING, ITS MEANING AND IMPORTANCE 


All learning is reacting. There can be no meaning without 
reaction. Reading is a complex activity involving intellectual 
emotional and physical reactions, resulting in changes in the 
organism of the reader, 


Reading is without doubt the most fundamental subject in 
the curriculum and may, therefore, be considered the most im- 
portant. Upon reading practically all of the other school sub- 
jects depend for their source of information and clarification. 
During the first few years at school the child learns to read, ~ 
and during the remaining years of school life he reads to lear, 
From the third grade on the child is confronted with a vast a- 
mount of reading. It depends largely upon the primary 
teachers whether the child has developed the necessary skills 
and habits which will enable him to read with sufficient ra- 


pidity and comprehension to understand the various school sub- 
jects. 


Reading enables one to become adjusted to Ris own environ- 
ment, and to live through many experiences which could never 
come to him first hand, thereby bringing him into sympathy and 
understanding with the affairs of the world today and with the 
events and people of the paste New worlds are opened up 
through reading. Most of the activities undertaken for work 
or play require some reading ability and point out definitely 
the need for reading. In addition to the useful aspect of 
reading is the pleasure to be derived from leisure hours spent 
with suitable reading material. 


Children should be led to look upon reading as a means of 
explaining some of the interesting activities with which they 
come in contact in the school and out of the school. If a 
close relationship between reading and community life, nature, 
manual arts, literature and civic ideals, is maintained during 
the first years of school life, there will be less confusion 
when the need for informational reading begins to develop in 
the intermediate grades, 


Reading is not only the most important, but it is the most 
difficult of school subjects, It requires the formation of so 
many new habits, both muscular end mental, that concentrated, 
purposeful, and sustained efforts are needed. It is very vital 
that children approach the task of learning to read vith a high 
interest in, and a strong desire for reading. It is also very 
vital that the habits upon which reading skill depend are cor- 
rectly formed, or the act may become so arduous that efforts 
to read will be abandoned and children will grow up with the 
feeling that reading is an activity to be used only when abso- 
lutely necessarye 


Ie 


Ils 


III. 


MAJOR AIMS OF THE READING PROGRAM 


To provide for the enlargement and enrichment of life 
through varied types of reading experiences. 


This objective deals largely with the materials of reading. 
It suggests that children should, through reading, come in 
contact with the fields of literature, history, Dhographays 
travel, adventure, nature, science, invention, mathematics, 
expitoration, discovery, industry, manners and customs of 
people, government, education, social welfare, trade com=- 
Merce, CCOMOMLCs q SbCe 


To develop permanent interests in reading, through furnish- 
ing strong motives for reading. 


This objective involves a love for and a desire to read 
books of real worth in fiction, poetry, scienee, humor, 
Bible; travel, biography, histery, art, letters, and, diarics, 
Also a desire to read magazines and newspapers. 


In connection with these permanent interests in reading, 
the following attitudes, appreciations, and abilities 
should be developed: 


1. The ability, disposition, and habit of diversified read- 
ing as a means of indirect observation of life. 

2e@ Ability to read orally so thet the listeners will under- 
stand and appreciate. 

3. Attitude of enjoyment of good literature. 

4. An interest in and appreciation of many fields of study. 

O« A rich vocabulary« 

66 The ability to extend one's general range of information 
through quantitative reading of materials relating to a 
wide varicty of subjects. 


To develop desirable attitudes and economical and effective 


habits and skills. 


1. Attitudes to be developed: 
ae An energetic and thoughtful attack on reading. 
be A love of reading and a desire for good rending 
matorial. 
ce A desire to share reading experiences with others. 
de Self reliance in word reocognitione 
Ge Proper use and care of books. 
f. A desire to own books for personal library. 


Le 


2% Abilities; skills, and habits to be cCsetabeaishedr 

as Ability to read saltontbly swith aceuralcyss 

Be Skill in ready comprehenms tone tf ys cuviemece sr 
(1) Getting thought silently before oral reading. 
(2) Phrasing in thought units. 

(3) Rhythmic and rapid eye movements: acrOss the 
page from left to right and from the scnd of one 
line to the beginning of the next. 

(4) Reading without lip movement or inner gepeecch; 
and without finger pointing. 

c. Ability to distinguish a-unit of thotght (sentence 
or paragraph). 

Gas Skill in recognition of words (both meaning and form) 

ee Ability to anticipate new words through context. 

f. Skill in reading aloud with pleasant voice, good 
enunciation, good pronunelatvion, “and aca rcason— 
able speed, for the purpose of conveying the mcan-— 
ing to otherSe 

ge Abldlity to find something quickly on “a pages 

he Ability to skime 


A WELL-BALANCED PROGRAM 


Reading should not be thought of as essentially a sube 
jeet ner a séries of lNessions, but av broad and warded erray 
of activities as characteristic of modern life as’ of the 
modern schoole A progressive reading program should seek 
to secure desirable breadth and balance by providing Por a 
variety of matcrials, types of reading activity, and reading 
purposeSe 


Since reading ability is a complex composite of many 
specific abilities, end we learn to do by doing, tien a welds 
balanced variety of reading activities will result in a wide 
range of abilities. Not the teaching of reading lessons is 
the important part of the teatker'’s plan for a@ suceessTus 
reading program, but Cncouragement of a variety of vorthwhile 
reading experiences. She must have skill in the initiation 
and guidance of reading activities, and the handling of read- 
ing materials to the end that pupils have practice in life- 
like uses of readinge 


The most common uses of reading are; 

le Reading to secure information and enlightenment. 

2e Reading to grow in one's profcssion or vocation.e 

Se Locating data necded to add to one's field of knowe- 
ledgee 

4. Selecting and organizing such data when located. 

5. Extending one’s experiencese 

66 Selecting the main points in a body of subject matter. 


7» Pollowing direc tiongs 
8. Finding ansviers to guestajonse 
9. Reading to inform or entertain otherss 
10. Increasing one's appreciation of poecteys 
ll. Doriving recreation and amuscment during lcisure 
hours. 


Under the conditions of the present, day sigvent treading 


has assumed a greater social valuc then 'cTa readiaee By 
far the greater amount of time is devotedc to reading silcnt- 
Lavy Investigations have shown thet adunits read from three 


to five times as fast silently as, omally; sand) thate Gia the 
wholo, they comprehend bettem tihas they 2reo@ si hens liye Lt 
is thorefore essential to the suecess of students to have 
training and practice in the effLeiont use 6f silent Poreenee 


There is a very positive need for oral Freadime. iW ere 
sehool programs It is the most natural medium of approach 
in lreading children d@nuto the use of, the reading protcsss 
it is the medium through whi¢ch one can best cnj6y poetry, 
veree, and other literature which is toneerncd with emerson 
and beauty; and it is the means of laying the foundation for 
silcnt readings 


Both oral and silent reading Sheoule, 66 wecd from the ber 
ginning, and the amount of siicnt reading be gradually in- 
creased until the amount of oral reading Largely disappears 
from the fourth @ratic ons 


The folloring is the approximate amount of time given 
Fo Ofal cud sgeiens® treading ; 


Grade Silent Reading Qral Reading 
I LO, pcv. €ent 90 per cent 
‘tak BS) ti i 65 tf wv 
LLL ; 64 °% 2 ao ” 
ay) ns '" " 27 t i" 
ay 80 v n 20 ? ev 
VI OO,  « id 9 " 
Dey lasts 98 " ‘r 2 tt tt 


ACTIVITIES IN A WELL-BALANCED READING PROGRAM 


Drs Dewoy says there are certain aetivities vhich are 
necessary to enable one to fully exercise his abilities, ex- 
press his feelings, and satisfy his intereste These activi- 
ties he groups under five types: 


le. Linguistic activities - All forms of receiving ideas 
from others and conveying ideas to others, 

2« Dramatic activities - Imitating, acting&, gesticulat— 
ing. 

Se Lrtisitic activities = Drawing, celorings, modelane 

4. Constructive activities - Making of real objects, as 
a stage, a poster, a wigtwam, a booklet, a bird house 

De Exporatory activities - Searching and investigating 


Reading offers the greatest opportunity for eiapieat some 
to experience the five types of essential activities. In 
both work-type and recreatory reading a great variety of ex- 
periences are possible. The folloving are sug&Sestive pro- 
cedures whieh may be helpful in planning avreading pregram;? 


1. Directed group silent reading in which children are 
uSing the same material for any one of the folloving purpoesesce 


ae Finding information 
De, FoLLevine dirnéecevions 
Ce Solving problems 

de Outlining 


2 Individtal silent reading for .the purposes listed 
under "lL." above; ucing one, textdpook, refer ened. 


Se Individual silent reading for the purposes listed 
under "1" above, using a number of references on the same 
topics 


4. Silent reading of recreatory materials for pleasure 
or intberpreations 


Se Audicnce reading of recreatory or informational 
material. 


6- Tests of the pupils' progress and diagnostic anda 
remedial work. 


7. Miscellancous group activitics. 


Se Reading ih conhection vith Social Study unites 


GENERAL METHOD IN READING INSTRUCTION 


Effective technique in the teaching of reading no 
longer resorts to isolated drills and recitations to ¢eveWop 
abilities. Methods are based on the psychological principle 
of combining several phases of instruction, by making various 
mechanical skills an intrinsic phase of intelligent reading 
of the best possible content. Methods include the building 
of right attitudes, application; of the tats of /fearTuine gaa 
provision for undividuel diftemoncess 


The extent to which a child becemes actively interested 
in reading will depend as much upon the kind of material with 
which he comes in contact as unon the actual inspiration and 
guidance of the teacher. Only as hooks meet che interest “om 
need of children wiil they bececme vitel to them. Thus it be- 
comes a part of the teacher's method to cndeavor to give the 
children access to material that is closely related to thcir 
pleasure-interests, and the solution of their actual life 
problems. 


Mere exposure to vital material is not sufficient for the 
building wp Of ri envy abu wedesic Application of the psycho- 
logy of Learning has also a share? in the teacher’s methods 
These laws and their operation in reading situations, arc 
as; foll low's,+ 


ls The child must be in a state of "wanting to read” 
the material,» This condition will exist when the 
teacher has 
ae Chosen appropriate material, 
be Assembled the child's ideas in the field 
¢. Related the newrexpericnee to the old 
a4 Brovsehtimvekearily Delore wwe Chad s sotmd aghie 

purposes of reading the selection 


Successful learning requires practice with satisfaction. 
It is therefore a necessary part of the teacher"s method to 
plan for pleasure-attended use of the skills and habits to 
be developed. The pleasure in reading situations may come 
from intrinsic interest in the material, or from the satis- 
faction that comes from accomplishing what one sets out to 
do--namely, solving problems, ansvcring questions, finding 
information, etc. Satisfaction may also come from bettcring 
one's own record or measuring up to a class standard. 


Children within a grade differ greatly in tastes and in 
abilities. Differences in tastes can be provided for by giv- 
ing opportunity for extensive individual reading, through ac- 
cess to a vide varicty of matcrials.e Le LS mere dirtiegia 
to deal with differences in fundamental rcading abilitics.e 
These must be providcd for by groupings within the grade, and 
by segregating remedial cascSe 


The National Committee on Reading recommended that, in 
the clementary grades, two periods be provided cach day. One 
period should be used for the follovingy 

Systematic instruction in reading and study habits 

Testing, diagnosis, and remedial vork 

Training in the use of books, Libraries, and sources 

of information 

Group reading and discussion of simple literary seleca~ 

tions 

Instruction to improve oral interpretation and to 

develop appropriate standards, 


The second period may be used: 
For supervised library reading 
For stimulating and directing the reading interests of 
pupils 
For checking on outside reading 
For diagnostic and remedial work (inéividual} 


READER'S PURPOSES 


Investigations have shown that the reader's purpose 
has much to do vith vhat he thinks while reading and what he 
remembers about what he readse They also show that changes 
in the reader's purpose are accompanicd by changcs in the 
rate of reading, and in the very manner of the reader's pro- 
cedure. Tn spite of this, much of the roading in the cle- 
mentary school is devoid of any definite reader's purposee 
Teachers need to realize tho great value of finding ways of 
developing puryvoseful readinge 


The following are suggestions which should be of help 
in prewiding motives for purposeful practice in reading: 
1. Motives for carrying on recreational reading - 
Reading for enjoyment 
Competing for long lists on library cards 
Reading to find a story to share 
Reading a part of a story to stimulate interest 
2. Motives for reproducing and dramatizing 
Reading to dramatize 
Presenting a2 moving picture 
Reading to reproduce for an cntertainment 
Dramatizing parts for others to guess 
Se Motives for ansvering gucstions and solving problems 
Reading to soive a problem 
Reading in response to questions 
Reading to answer a set of questions presented in 
advance 
Reading to make up questions to ask of classmates 


10. 


Success in straightforward reading does not 
sure success in studye 
material fail in content subjects as geography, 
seiences 
children are not given practice in study techniques in the 
primary grades, 
ques throughout the elementary school. 


Motives for following directions of assignments 

Following directions to make something 

Reading directions for pantomiming a story 

Reading to find out assigned duties 

Motives for collecting materials 

Reading to prepare for reading partics or assemblies 

Reading to gather information relative to class pro- 
jects 

Reading to plan scenery 

Motives for verifying statements 

Choosing and verifying activities 

Reading to settle arguments 

Reading to ansvrer questions and verify statements 

Deciding whether statements are true or false 

Motives for contrasting and comparing selections 

Reading to find differences in different versiors 

Reading to identify descriptions 

Contrasting and comparing stories about the sane sub- 

jects 
Motives for memorizing parts of selections 


Remembering a list of items 
Remembering the Last line 
Memorizing a poem for a purpose 
Making a book of poems 


Motives 
Finding 
Finding 
Reading 
Finding 
Reading 
Motives 
Beating 


for seleeting or supplying perts 

a part that will make the best scene 
the part that you like best ina story 
ibO, tay ae” balteikes 

the sentences that you like best 

to supply words 

for miscellaneous reading activities 
one's record 


Making individual newspapers 


Reading 
Reading 
Reading 
Reading 


to. cheek Lists 
to guess riddles 
to decide upon a title 


letters 
- From Reading Activities 
Storm and Smith 
WORK TYPE READING 


always in- 
Many proficient readers of literary 
history, and 


Good study habits are formed with difficulty if 


and a definite effort made to fix the techni- 


S- 


Work-type reading is that reading which requires the use 


of certain basic skills and abilities essential to the accu- 

rate interpretation of the printed pages’ Such Peadine alae 
becomes useful whenever children apply at will the particular 
studytechniques called for by the material being read, orm we 

the situation. The study of geography, history, arithmetic, 

are examples. 


et ew, 


Units wsed fom instruction am jor the lappli cat awon yom vy yerse 


type readings are usually shorter than those used in recrea- 
tory reading. The lesson procedure involves intensive de- 
tailed work. 


anglfeae 


Methods for developing study habits include the follow- 


le 


Provision for training in specific study abilities - 
Ability to stude effectiveiy involves a number of 
specifie skills, ,stch &£S theraviti ty to emesp, the 
meaning, the ability to selest idsas, the ability 

to organize ideas in order of importance, the 

ability to make inYerences from given facts. 
Provision (forverows fponwewx2ade) to, sraden. The plan 
used should provide for systematically bringing each. 
of the siills te higher Levels of achisvenent in calenh 
successive &radee 

Giving bulancsd emphasis to all study ability - No 
one study ability skould be over-empkhasizced at the 
expense of otherse In the past, the ability to re- 
tain and to reproduce the content of reading matter 
was exercised at the expense of the other important 
abilities, such as those of reflective and analytical 
reading, of following directions, of summarizing, of 
outlining, of reasoning from Given data. 

Making children conscious of need for siudy and of 
techniques involvee -- Although the primary grade 
teacher plans definitely for the development of study 
abilities, it is ncither necessary nor desirable that 
the children in these grades be made conscious of the 
techniques which they are using. In the intermediate 
grades, however, a beginning may be made in definite 
instruction concerning (1) the value of proper study 
habits, (2) the methods of dealing with various kinds 
of material, and (3) the best ways of improving the 
study abilitics. 

Making progress evident to child and teacher - Pupils 
make rapid progress if they can see their improvomcent 
objectively. Frequent informal tests are indispen- 
Sable in this Connection, especially if results ane 
kept for comparison with succeeding tests by means of 
class and individual graphs and charts. 

Previding for the transfer or "Carry over” ef ski lis 
into content subjects. The teacher should see that 
the abilitics learned in the reading periods are 
practiced in the periods given to content subjects, 
such as arithmetic, history, geography, and science 


SILENT READING LESSON PROCEDURE 


Ae Preparation: 


I. 


II. 


Lily 


IVe 


V. 


The Introduction ~ Child made interested and eager to 
reade 

(Law of Readiness). Must be short and lead directly into 
the heart of the story. Necessary experiences given 
or recalled through @xcursions, objects in school Toom, 
pictures, stories, poems or conversation. 


The Motive - Out of the introduction should grow a 
motive question (problem) set up by teacher or pupils. 
Motive questions must possess the following characteris- 
Tass 

ase Be initiated ©r,adoptedr by the, selt 

be Be related to one*s QOWR OxXperiences 

ee Be definite 

dad. Have an element of newness 

In addition to the move question for the entire selec- 
tion, there should be a motive question for the smaller 
units and, inh the first, eradevea Bhoucnvrquestaon rer 
each sentence is necessary at firste 


Mastery of Difficulties - In the lower grades univer- 
sal difficulties should be mastered before silent read- 
ing is attempted, because of their effect upon interest 
comprehension, specde 
Only difficulties skould be dealt TFith at this time 
whieh widll @ive-trouble to mayor, Pertion cf thie jusesis., 
The teacher should deal with individual difficulties 
during silent reading period. Child who has trouble 
called on to work out word. Words involving difficul- 
ties should be written on the board in the phrases in 
which they occure In presenting these phrases, the 
teacher should begin a sentence orally which the phase 
on the boarde Children complete by working out each 
phrase on the boarde They will be helped in working 
out each phrase by 
fe Skipping over the dirrieult word ane getting it 
through context. 
be Use of Pphonicse Teacher at first pointing out 
familiar phonetic elements. 
ce Recall of a sentence in which the word has occurred. 
de Asking teachers. Proper names and words not needed 
in permanent vocabulary of child be told. 


Setting up of Standards (Habits) 

ae How to get new words 

be To avoid lip, finger, and head movements 

ce To take in much material vith one eyesweep 

de Care of book (holding, turning) 

€e Make use of book = table of contents, pronouncing Vo- 


cabulary, appendix, index, etce 


Material turned to - Should be new to children, there- 


fore should not be in the hands of children up to this 
time. 


LO- 


Be Silent Reading: Whale the childmen are urcading stlentiias 
the teacher's attention shouid be given to helping them with 
their individual difficulties, diagnosing the reason for ccer= 
tain children's lack of competence and specd, correcting une= 
desirable habitse 


C. Check up on the Silent Reading: Most important as veil as 
most difficult step in silent reading. 


RECREATORY READING 


Recroatory reading includes any reading done chiefly for 
relaxation, literary ‘applhicataony orsmior whew ac Guirencni) ont 
gecneral information. It its in the reereatory reading peried 
that the best opportunities are offered for cultivating habits 
for the real cnjoyment of books. This reading gives the chil- 
dren glimpses and visions of a broader life. It varics and in- 
ereases thoir experiences and helps them to live richer, fuller 
livese 


The immediate aim of the tcaching of recreatory reading 
1s to g@iwe chiddren, a wide expeestencte with Wood Ti tera tire, 
and an active intoresti if, and appreciation,of, the best books. 


Teaching Appreciation of Good Literature 


Since the immediate dim of recrceatory, reading 1s for the 
appreciation of good Jiterature, it Ls necessary for the 
teacher to have in mind the principles involved in the develop- 
ing of appreciation. 


le Real literature is most appreciated and makes its best 
contribution when approached in reercational mood of 
curiosity, and not in the way of study or work. 


2e The teacher should enjoy and appreciate good litera- 
turce 


3e Provision should be made for differences in interests 
alvays present in the same grade and at the same age 
Levelse 


4. The child must understand the selcction if he is to 
enjoy ite 


5e@ An honest expression of the echild*s likes and dislikes 
should be encouraged e 


66 Enjoyment and not analvsis is the essential element 
in appreciations a critical attitude toward a sclec- 
tion often prevents appreciatione 


7. The teacher should not ask too many questions, but 
should emphasize the one, tvo, or three big things in 
a sclection. 


Be 


ll. 


le. 


Stimulation of Intermost an Recwe 


le 


Ve 


8. 


1l1- 
he apprcciation lesson is not a Language lesson. 


In vorking with literary matcrial the emphasis should 
not be on "vord-hunting". 


Imagery is often a help to a child. 


Those parts of prose or poetry in which sound elements 
add to beauty should be selected for oral readinge 


Tho teaching of poetry should receive particular at- 
tention. 


atory Reading bv Me te 


A library table with a wide veriecty or the best boe@eks, 
magazines and newspapers. 


Lists of books for childron's reading efiectively 
postcde 


Opportunity for leisure veadiug in class time. 
Reading of stimulating selectionse 

Audience reading situationse 

Interesting, bricf reviews of books, including con- 
ments on plot and charaetcrizution; child's ovm re- 
action to storye 

Bricf disevssion! folloving reading of Selections to 
class, cmphasizing author's point of viev, and reason 


for writing the book. 


Posters 


Procedure in Recrecatory Reading Lessons: 


le 


Group participation reading - In this activity each 
child in the class has a copy of the sume reader (of 
the literary type) and takes his turn in reading. Phe 
e2im here is to conduct a class excercise in oral read- 
ing or to study a soclcction of literature. 


Individual silent resding - This type of reading acti- 
vity is indispensable in increasing the cxperiences 

of boys and girls, in stimulating their interest in 
reading, and in training them in the wholesome use of 
leisure timce 


Audienco reading = Here, one child, in a group of 
large and smal], reads a chapter or a story to the 
otherse This provides the audience situation which 
stimulates the render to cereful and intelligent ine 
terpretation because of his realization that there 
arc: 


1le- 


ae A message (found in the materials read) 
b. A messenger (the reader chosen for the story) 
ce An audience (classmates who listen) 


Checking on Recreatory Material: 


Teachers, however, should check the number and Kinds of 
books road, and on children's reactionss Valuable checks ins 
eLude% 

ae Book reviews to be posted or filcd. 

be Individual record of books read, with ecmments on cach 

ce Making posters with brief reviev of, or intcrosting 

quotations from, the book 

d. Answering brief sets of questions on cards 

@e Making illustrated maps or pictures to indicate the 

scene of the book 

f. Rewriting, or giving interpretation in dramatic form- 

pantomime, tableaux, depicting characters or scencese 

@e Giving illustrated talks on book read, as "Travel 

Talks * 


Other practices to be avoided in checking arc: 
ae Sampling of material (artificial check); it is impos- 
sible to ascertain understanding on a child's part by 
asking "Do youCilake it 2" om, ! Was: it. good 2" 
be Anv contest that vill let commendation concerning nun- 
ber of books read by a pupil overshadow amount of read- 


ing donce 
Recreatory Reading in Connection vith School Activitics 


Recreatory reading may be effectively taught, and should 
often be used, in connection with the study of community life, 
and the study or the lives and customs of other people, and in 
connection with all sorts of schcolroom activities and ex- 
periences, such as caring for pets, nature excursions, and 
bringing of flowers to school, changes in the seasonse ASs- 
soclating literature with any experience enriches and makes 


it more vivide ° 


ORAL READING 


Oral reading should have a place in a well-balanced pro- 
gram for its socializing value, and because there are a number 
of life situations where good oral reading is desirable. Good 
oral reading may be stimulated and developed in the following 


ways: 


1. Provide audience situations, where fresh interesting 
material is read to a class or smaller group; when 
either one child may read a selection, or several may 
read parts of a selectione Reading club, assemblies, 
or entertainments furnish such situations. 
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2. Use proper material, such as narrative, poetic, and 
dramatic material, unecdote, humor, and interesting 
information. 


Se Discussion with children characteristics of material 
suitable for audiemce reading, and allow frequent 
choice of material by children. 


4. Pupils should be made conscious of the characteristics 
of good oral reading, and should be required to make 
caroful preparation and to judge oral reading per- 
formance. Such characteristics include: (a) Appro- 
priate selection; (b) effort to interest audience; 

(c) understanding of material; (d) natural expression; 
(e) good posture; (f) well-modulated voice; (g) clear 
enunciation; (h) correct pronunciatione 


De Frequent oral reading by teacher presents pattern of 
good reading to class. 


6-¢ Provide sufficicnt practice in oral reading. One 
method of giving pupil a large amount of practice is 
to divide class into a number of groups with six or 


more in a groupe 


7. Give practice in correct pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion outside of the oral reading time. 


ORAL READING LESSON PROC2DURE 


A. Preparation: 


Ie 


46 


Introduetion - Recall the need for further practice in 

oral reading (developed in silent reading period) as 

new motive for rereading. 

Motives suggested: 

ae To be the one chosen to read to others, as at parties 
assembling, to school officers, groups, or other 
eradesSe 

be To be able to conduct Morning Exercises. 

ec. To take part in a Puppet Show 

de To be the leader of a group 

ee To be able to take part of a certain character 

fe To increase one's ability to read well 

&e To read from library material 

he To take part in dramatiZation, 

Review difficulties - Some of the difficulties which 

wore taken up in silent reading, 

Development of Standards as: 

le Make the audience sce the pictures 

2e Make the audience see the experience, the humor, sad- 
ness, or excitement of certain passages 


Se 
4e 
De 
Be 
fac 
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Make the audience feel the real cheracter is acting 


-Make the audience appreciate and love a pocm 


Read with pleasing, casily understood voice 
To enunciate clearly and pronounce words correctly 


Read smoothly 


Be Oral Reading: 
Type of Oral Reading depends upon kind of material used. 


Suggested types: 


le 
Be 


Se 


Reading to amswer questions = calling for pictures, 
enotional passages, and conversation 

Taking the parts of veharatters =, "Re said” snd "she 
said" eliminated when character is talking 
Dranatization with the book - Sclecting places in 
the room, reading spesches, etcs 

Preparing for puppet shows 

Preparing to reproduce - "Story-telling" 


APPRECIATION 

Appreciation belongs to the general ficld of fecling, 
rather than that of knowing. I% does not occur by came My 
but is rather a complex--a feeling tone accompanying 4% mental 
state or process and coloring it. Appreciation involves the 
presence of some intellecttial state, Dua tae sum TiOguesls ass of 
an cinotional rather than an intellectual tone. The only way 
to know what approciation is, is to appreciate. No phasc of 
fecling can be adequately described. It attempted, the es- 
senee is Lost? avymist ser aveaices 


Appreciation is bound up with four different types of 
situations which are of great importance to the teacher: 


le Appreciation of the beautiful (acsthetie--all art) 

2e Appreciation of human nature (history and literature) 
Se Appreciation of the humorous 

4,6 Appreciation .of intellectual porvers 


Appreciation ss io) thn cen rola faire s 


Le AS Tecroeata on 
2@ As 2 charetter builder 
3e As 2 force having an active bearing on conduct 


a. 


Onc of tho salient characteristics of cmotions is their 
unifying powere in true. appriciciatwon one docs nov bicteone 
absorbed in the object of the appreication; but, for the time 
being, becomcs, to some extent, identifiod with what he is 
appreciating. It is so impersonal, it takes us out of oun. 
selves and avay from our own inberests, and se makes for mene 
tal health and sani ty. It gives us also a Sympathctie element 


Ln Our Character ~ 


Caution to the teacher: 


Le There is danger in overestimating the dependences upon 
skill in creative work and acti¥ememotions involved in ; 
achlevemarmt. 


20 There is danger of overestimating the dependence of 
appreciation upon intocllectual understanding of situationse 


Note: Men are most attraeted by tone, women by color, and 
children by form and subject mattor. 
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ZACHING OF POETRY 


Poetry should be taught with the ultimate and in vier jon 
arousing an active interest in and anpreciction of good 
poctrye The folloving suggestions have proved veluable in 
promoting the grovth of appreciatione 


1. The teacher must love, and be able to evaluate, 
poctry, as her attitude and choice indirectly af- 
fects the child's tastes. 


2e The choiee of material should include only excellent 
poetry related to child interests, and within the 
range of child expericncc.e 


Se The teacher should read poetry well to the children, 
us Much of the appeal of pectry His) vhwoleh (tine) cans. 


4. A large amount of poetry snould be read to ehildren. 
Se The kinds of poetry chosen should have varied appealse 


6e Audience reading of poetry by mombcers of the class, 
alloving children to make their own choice in many 
eases, is effective in. bwuitdige interests, 


7. Children should be alloted to choose the poems Which 
appeal to them individuaily, for memorization. 


8. Making collections of favorite pocms is a valuable 
way of stimulating intcreste 


9. Children should be instructed in the gualitics of 
good poetry and be cneovraged to write original verse. 


10. Poctry shouid be read in connection vith content 
material of the curriculum for its valuc in building ay 
a wealth of vivid, colorful associations, and its in- 
fluence in extonding human sympathicse 


ll. The ultimatc measure of a teacher's ability to toach 
poetry is the increased amount of voluntary reading, 
memorization, and creating of original verse in which 
pupils cngagGce 


' DEFICIENCIES AND REMEDIAL PONK 


Because of the importance of reading in our whole cduca- 
tional plan, the poor reader is seriously handicapped throughe 
out his sehool career as well as in adult lifee Every classe 
room teancher should feel it her duty, therefore, to hecone 
skilled in diagnosing and remedying difficultics in readinge 
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REMEDIAL YORK 


In every normal group are children who seem to profit 
little by group instruction, while others receiving the same 
instruction make the expected progresSse These failures are 
not due necessarily to inadequate Veaching on the part of 
former teachers, nor to unwildangeness or Pasiness on the pary 
of the individual child. It is a natural situation which 
classroom teachers everywhere are facing continually and must 
be accepted as a problem to be worked out by each teacher in 
the best way possible for here Childrem do not choose to b6é 
failures, yet they are unable to help themselves out of their 
difficulty unaided, no matter how hard they may try. 


The remedial program will, of course, begin by measuring 
the achievement of the group, using standard tests, or infor- 
mal tests made by the teacher. The next step is to analyze 
and diagnose the difficulties of the classe Then one must 
follow the application of definite remedial measure to mect 


the “specific difireultaess, 


The reading skills fall into two groups - those con- 
cerned vith the mechanics of reading, as word recognition, 
Cye-span, phonics, et®. and those related to problems of come 
prehension and interpretatione Due to the fact that compre- 
hension depends upon adequate mastery of the mechanical skills 
much emphasis must be placed upon the proper development of 
these skills. Fortunately, deficiencies in the mechanics of 
reading are easily detected and often not difficult to 


diagnose, 

There are several suggested charts which may aid in groupe 
ing pupils for special remedial instruction. The folloving 
is a sample: 


DIAGNOSIS OF RHADING HABITS 


Pupils’ Names 


LP RY 


Moves lips when 
reading silently 
Points witty fasimeer 
Repeats groups of 
WO @GISis dicey ave ole! cious 
Looks at pictures 
LOR CUC she w@euses 
Looks up at teach- 
we constantly... 
Reads word by vzord 
Makes many slight 

errors 

Guesses at vords 
Unable to attack 

Hew words .csisps 
Spells out words 
Omi ts words: Swapte 
Inserts words e. 
List other speci- 

fic defect.smess 


Total dtwae dies bets 


lt, (ee 
' 


Mies 


Total 
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DEFICIENCI¥S AND REMEDIAL WORK 


Deficiensies in reading may be classificd as to two types: 
(1) deficiency in accuracy and fullness of comprehension; 
(2) deficiency in rate of comprehension. Belov are listed the 
causes twhich tend to produce ecither or both kinds of defi- 
CHienecy is 


I. Causes of both slow and inaccurate reading 
A. Native disabilities 
le Low. @nvellLreuree 
2. Lack of lifc-expericnece for interpreting 
material 
%e Lack of a speaking vocabulary 
Be Wrong or inefficient tcaching practices 
1. Unsuitable material resulting in lack of in- 
terest and effort 
2. Failure to have children read with a purposc, 
failure to take fatigue factor into account, 
failure to encourage child, failure to in- 
terest child in improvement 
3. Neglecting to give bulanccd cmphasis to devclop- 
ment of reading skills and habits: 
ae Placing overscmphasis on oral reading 
be Over-cmphasis on study of isolated words 
Ce Failure to develop an adcquate sight vocabue- 
lary or method of attack on words 
d. Over-cemphasis on analytic method of attack- 
ing words 
ee Over-cmphasis on speed 
f. Failure to make children conscious of proper 
study habits and skills 
Se Halilure to eave suit cient "or propor iy dis= 
tributed practice in study habits 
h,. Failure to e¢hoek progress 


II. Sncecific disabilitics and remedies 
As Disabilities affctting aceurecy of compreken- 
sion of phrase and sentence 

1. Tendency to read without a purposce 
Remedy: be sure child reads with the idca 
of "finding out” something definite 

©&,., Laek. of), CONCCRT Tati on of meanings. 

Remedy: Give exercises and cheeks on tho 
comprehension of vrords, phrases, and sen- 
tenees, reade Usc riddlcs, picture-pointing 
completion cxercisces, multiple-choice tests 
matching sentenecs, following directions f 

3. Tendsney to read fast without attention to 
meaning 

4, Fixation on words instcad of on longer 
thought units. 

Se Vocabulary difficulties, such as a small 
stock of sight words, inability to recognize 
ney words, inability to pereccive familiar 
words, have a pronounced cffect on accuracy 
of comprchensione 
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B. Deficiency in paragraph comprchension 

1. Deficiency in the interpretation of whole paragraphs. 
Romedy: Provide a variety of interesting matcrial of 
increasing complexity, constantly checking comprchcn- 
sion; enclist pupil's cooperation and permit sceif-check- 
ing when possibie. Select fresh material, using pare 
graphs that are vell organized thought units.- In check- 
ing, give questions,that Cannot be solved cxcept by an 
understanding of the trhole unit. Valuable exercises 
and checks on comprehending the whole unit include: 


Poe) 


a. Riddles 
be Itlustrating or picture marking 
ce Problom-solving : 
de Multiple choicc,--selccting the right topic sentence 
from a group 
Ce Competion sentences 
f. Giving a title to a paragraph 
Se Giving a title to an iliustration accompanying a 
paragraph 
he Making or sehecting the sopacrsentencc 
i. Giving directions which necessitate grasp of whole 
paragraph in order to be followed 
je True-faise statements involving the main idca 
2. Inability to reason beyond the ideas of a paragraph. 
Romedy: Give questions that require thinking beyond the 
mere grasp of the ideas in © paragraph; i.e., roascning 
to find an answer that is-implicd but not stated, such 
as: 
ae Reasons why the action occurred 
be Whether an action Tas vise om wiiise 
ce What may have happened befora 
de What will be likely to happen noxt 
ce. What was the funnicst thing thet happened 
3e Inability to undorstand precise directions. Remedy: 
Give exercises in folloving directions which require 
pupils to select and retain every significant ita ana 
discard other items: - Such as dramatization, plécying 
games, handwork, draving pictures, following receipes. 
Inability to note details. henedy: Give cxcereises ree 
quiring search vor significant details cnd excreises re- 
quiring the use of dotails to prove some point, and re- 
quire children to outline, using sub-topics. 


Deficiencies resulting in retardation of rate of comprehen- 

sion 

Ie EXecessive vVocalizétione Remedy: Reduce the amount of 
oral reading; have pupils make conscious attempt to ime 
provo; have pupils placc fingers on lips; give training 
in silent reading where response is in torms of mcaning; 
give treining in reading for comprehension with 2 time 
Dian TG 

2e Short span of recognition, too many cyc fixations to a 
lines Romedy: Inerense sight voeabulary; ecncourcgo 
use yor context celucés; hev.ic Childs, using knoyn vocebuiary, 
pick out or underline thought units (phrases.) 
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Se Possession of a smaleiistaclk ror scars ibm monsdos Remcdy: 
First presentation of words shouid be effective; cm- 
phasis should be on meaning. Introduce net words by 
means of pictures, Ond 2h) Comeon 7 Tere. yore@ecuas 
number of contexts; lct chile kcep individual licts 
in singls yords, and an Contcx. form: nave Chie. malema 
"dictionary" of illustrated Words and phrases piay 
games which enphasize the meanings of words, “such as 
picture-pointing, matching words or phrases with a pic- 
ture, draving wvord-mcanings, or acting vord-mcanings. 

4. Inability to retognize néw Words or inability to per= 
coive familiar vords. Remedy: Encourage setting vords 
from Context; wse matverdal Shae, Us Clans boEves ) UiSsiC | Oly meOnme 
textual ¢iueey 

S. Slow grasp of iddass Remcdye,’ Givo Gracreises tu whieh 
pupil roads rapidly to Eecrwenech2Onera races. lei yc : 
various types of comprehension ecxcrciscs with a time 
limit, checking the number and quality cf ideas gaincd. 


For further guidance in senedial vork teacher will fame 
valuable’ aid an thie fol vowanise 

Storm and Smith - Reading Activitics - Ginn and Company 

California State Department - Teacher's Guide t6 Child 
Dovelopment 

Gates = The Improvement of Heading - Macmillan 

Grey and Zirbcs - Classroom Weachcr = Vols. IL 

Tyenty-Fourth Yearbook - Part I - Chanter X 

Gray - Remedial Cascs in Reading - Monograph 22 - Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


USE OF TESTS 


A comprehensive reading program will utilize three types 
of objactive check-ups as meons of measuring achievemont and 
diagnosing difficulties. Theso are as follows: 

1. Frequent eheck up (onec a week or oftcner) by mcans 
of informal test devices, preferably those which are 
based on regular classroom matcrial. These informal 
tosts are made by the teacher and often make use of 
normnol teaching procedure, 

2. Check up of all pupils two or three times a year by 
means of standardized tests of genuine significance. 

3. Detailed diagnestic appraisals of the acquired aifPfi- 
culties and native limitations of pupils who have 
persistent difficulty. 

Informal tests are simple "honcmade” examinations con- 
structed and uscd by the teacher in connection with hed daily 
teaching.problemse They constitute one of the mest imnortant 
phasos cf the teacher's vork. They shoulé not replace stan- 
dard tests, but rather supplericnt then. Dr. Gray thinks that 
frequent informal tests are just as essential es bocks, black= 
boards, supplementary reading material, ete. They supply the 
teacher with the facts which are necessary in ea scientific 
organization of her work from day to day.” 
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In constructing informal tests the teacher should attempt 


to have them varied, purposeful, and pleasurable. The follow- 
ing are criteria which informal tests should satisfy: 


1. They should be carefully planned with reference to a 
broad range of aims and objectives, guarding against 
narrow aims or the over=enphesis of certain types of 
reading experiences. 

2e Should, whenever possible, be based on significant, 
viorthwhile material. 

Se Tochnique must be simple and casily explained to chil- 
dren. Sclf-explanatory whenever possible. 

4. When possible, should be a learning expericnce in 
thich’every pupil is thrown on his om responsibility. 

5.e The scoring should be objective so the puvils reclizes 
the fairness of the test) and "can scome His cun or the 
vork of othors. 

66 Each pupil should be mvere Gf sthe purpose of the Tepe, 
of the isienikficiancie sod iaiseesuicicicisissom fei dure.) omnia logs 
some means of improving his own powers. 

7.e Tests should be arranged and conducted so as to avoid 
temptations to copy or guess, 

8. Tests should be adapted to the type of, reading mtter 
om which 2&4 is. basiedie 


The five most valuable types of tests suggested and dis- 


cussed in detail by the Denver Monograph "Five Types of Tests" 


Ares 


1. True=Felso tee Matching Sentences 
2 Completion Se Ciassification 


Se Multiple Choice 
Other helpful suggestions may be found in: 
Reading Activities in the Primary Grades-Storm and Smith 


USE OF STANDARD TESTS 


Standard tests, given about twice a year, will reveal the 


ability of the class as compared with the aehicvenent norms of 
thousands of children and will also indicate comparative rat- 
ings of general ability within the grade, 


There is no single test that measures “reading ability” 


in generel. Kvery test appreises some type or aspect of read- 


ing, 


and it is very important that teachers knovy what is being 


measured. If a single test, anly one type of aspect reading 
ability: other tests should be used as supplements before 
general reading ability can be determinede 


The outstanding deficiency of the testing prograns in 


reading has been the meager and improper use thet has deen 


ade 


of the results. The teacher must be informed fully con- 


cerning the nature of the tests, the meaning of the scores, 
and the significance of the results, In addition, she nust 


have 


some means of securing help in outlining the causes and 
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and expedient remedies for the difficulties revealed. Such 
help is not always found in the mannals or brief directions, 
and the teacher who is to nake the best proper use of testing 
will have to acquaint herself in the best way possible with 
the necessary information. 


The selection of standard tests is, of course, not insene 
teacher's power, tut it is well’ to” know what are /considered 
good reading tests. The following Hist is suggested for’ cla= 
Mentary grades: 

Gray's Silent Reading Test (II and IIf) (Individual) 

Haggerty's Achievenent Exanination in Reading, (I, II, 

LPI} Sitaparky 

Gates Primary Reading Tests (3 types) (1I,I11I,IITI) 

The Modern School Test 

Gray Standardized Oral Check Tests 

Haggerty Reading Examination (Sigma IIT) 

Detroit Word-Recognition Test 

The Detroit Reading Test 

The Stanford Acnicvement Test 

Starch Reading Test 

Monroe Silent Reading I and II (Revised) 

Sangen-Woody Reading Test 


WORD ANALYSIS - PHONICS 


Fron the various studies that have been made to deternine 
the value of teaching vord-anelysis, it has been rather de- 
finitely shown thet sueh training, though helpful to nost chil- 
dren and noeccssary to some, shouid not be considered until 
other types of learning which are of more velue, have been cxi= 
perienced by children. <A common-sense program in vord analy- 
sis will be based on the children"s need for guidence in the 
techniques esscntial to acquiring independent power to pork 
out the recognition, pronunciation, and meaning of words, 

This guidance or training should ecnstitute only one phage of 
the reading progran, which should be primary coneerned with 
making provision for the development of appreciation, conpre- 
hension, interpreatiomy and good habits of crc-novonents, 


The newer conception of training ehildrea in the techni- 
ques of acquiring skill in word recognition is toward o nethod 
which is an intrinsic part of activity in which children are 
reading for thought from material that hes interest for then 
The mechanical training and the thought-getting training eet 
not be separated but combincede : 


The teaching of phonics should be deferred until pupils 
have developed a desire to rcad, have acquired a fairly 200d 
vocabulary, of word words, have hed sone practice in rekdine 
ay any begun to notice the likenesses ana aiffercnecs in 
wordSs 


A small per cent of first grade children will develop and 
apply the ability to generalize and blend sounds, unaided by 
the teacher? These children, possessing this natural phonetic 
sense, should not be included in the phonetic exercises, but 
should be provided with opportunities to develop reading 
abilities other than word-recognition. 


An over-emphasis of phonics establishes such harmful 
habits as progressing in small units, narrow eye-voice, span, 
and too explicit articulation. 


Work in word-analysis should have a close connection with 
needs which arise in the reading lesson. 


Phonetic training should proceed from the larger units to 
the smaller ones, and from the known words or elements to the 
unknown, or new words and elements. 


In order that training in word-recognition be made an 
intrinsic aspect of thought getting activities thus making it 
a natural and necessary result of reading projects, the 
teacher will need to provide the types of reading materials 
and activities bestv?rtbee to) thiaseecnds ~“Lhough The Mise som 
this material pupils develop sharp eyes for similarities and 
diffcrenoes, both in the general configuration of tho word 
and in the-smaller elements of wordse Gradually they develop 
an insight into word form. structures Gradually they pbe- 
come more and more familiar with, and capable of identifying 
the frequently appearing syllables and phonograms like at, 


in, ines thi 


Occasionally there should be a demonstration of the 
process of seeing common elements in words and of associating 


er, ilk, etce 


them with soundse xample - (bring, sing, thing, ring). 
First seen as composed of br and ing, s and nm, Geese ane 
then heard, each having a definite sound value. Such sound 


appear in other wordse Some children quickly"catch on" to 
phonics if it is approachcd in this way. 
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PHONICS - WHAT Wl SHOULD KNOW 


The sounds of the Wetterse 
1. The sounds of the consonants: 
bedf @h g7k GL aur per es eevee ae 


2e The sounds of the vowels: 
a. t@° Ae te, ALATA 


3. The sounds of the diphthongs: 
oi oy ou ow 


4. The sounds of the vowel diagraphs: 
ai ey ie o@ oe ow ue ew ec ea 


Se The sounds of the consonant diagraphs: 
sh ch teh ck. th th aiken 


Seven phonetic principles: vae ; 
1. Vowels are short except when modified by position: 


sat cut notch 
awl 0) set fun 
2.Final e lengthens the preceding vowel: 
cube shade robe 
plate hose mete 
3e In vowel diagr&phs the first vowel has its own long 
sound: 
heap slay hoe 
roar sleep 


raig $ 
Vowels followed by ¥ have sounds modified, making the 


4. 
"murmur" diphthong: : 
stir clerk dart 
mar churn Corn 


5- There are four diphthongs, made by the union of two 


vowels in cach case: 
or (oF ky oy (boy) ou_(out) 

6e c is soft before e, i, and y; Otherwise, it is hard, 
gz is gencrally soft before €, i, ¥; otherwise, it is hard, 


ice can gem Sot 
city cut gin gun 
fleecy cot gipsy gane 
7 In open accented syllables the vowel is usually long: 
no nation fry caliph 
nitation diner sO me 
METHOD 


The highest form of instruction in phonies involves the 
typing up of the necd in a real reading situation with the 
holp in catching on to the tricks involved in the use of 
phonicse Incidental discussion with the Sroup or the indivi- 
dual who necds the help is most cffective, Length of words are 
of no concern, but moaningful words aro of untola help in word 
recognition and in word analysis. Beginnings and endings are 
Signitifant. Showing the sight and sound of m to get the word 
mee Use mother as a key word and write as you discuss~mother 
Find other known words beginning with m. z 


MATERIALS 


The proper choice and organization of materials arc large 
factors in the achievement of worthy objcctives in rcadinge 
Fhe following are types of school situations in which reading 
matcrials are absolutcly essential to rich education growth: 
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1. For Class work in oral amd silent reading Carcfully 
prepared reading books and related materials which are 


comprehensive in content and systematic in organiza- 
tion. Among this material should te found recrea- 
tional, informational, and work and play types of 
material. Each pupil should be provided with the 
books and the materials required in basal work. 

2e For independent, free silent reading - All types of 
material are requireds In genéral, it is better to 
have variety rather than quantity. Sometimes only 
one single copy of a certain book is sufficient for a 
clasSe 

Se For oral reading to the class - there should be ma- 
terial with which the audience is not familiar. Each 
class should have on the shelves or table many books 
which the individual pupils may explore and later read 
to the other members of the clasSe One book of a kind 
is sufficient for this purposee 

4e For miscellaneous group activities ~ the minimum vill 
vary with the classe Sometimes the class as a whole 
would need a set of books or a group would need a cer- 
tain number of a particular kind. [In this list will 
be Mother Goose Rhymes, ballads, singing games, books 
of plays, constructive and artistic projects, and the 
like. 


The separation of reading into tio types, work-type and 
recreatory, calls for the use of ttvo types of readers, each of 
which contains material for both oral and silent reading. 


From the basal or work-type reading material, the child 
learns the technique of readinge Those which have to do with 
the ability to recognize and pronounce words and also those 
which have to do with thoughtegetting and thought-givinge 
From this material he develops definite habits and skills, as 
the correct handling of books, study habits, and habits of 
evaluating and outlining. 


From recreatory material his experience is enriched and 
his interest in reading is deepened, 


The wise teacher will begin her yearts work by making a 
survey of materials on which she may rely for carrying out 
her plan. Then she will arrange for the use of these ma- 
terials in a way which vill. make for the best possible circu- 
lation in her gradée 
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The choice of material is a large factor in influencing 
child tastes. Books should be selected carefully with the 
following points ih mings 

le Literary duality 

2e Good books that have been read and enjoyed by chil- 
dren should be chosen. 

3. From the list of available material, stories or books 
suitable for a particular group must be chosen, tak- 
ing into account the interests and abilities of the 
child. 

4. There should be a wide variety of materials. Below 
are listed kinds of material suitable for children's 
readanes 

ae Picture books = For the children of primer level, 
detailed pictures of. trains, airships, automobiles 
animals, home scenes, and of play and action. 
be Informational material of the narrative type, read 
more for intrinsic interest than for informational 
value. Examples: Van Loon'ts "History of Mankind" 
"Nicolay'ts "Boy's Life of Abraham Lincoln" 
Cs. Fictional material {could be true to fact) such 
as Defoets "Robinson Crusoe”, Ramee's "A Dog of 
Flanders" 
de Myths, legends and folk tales (fanciful and could 
not be true to fact) Examples: "Arabian Nights", 
"The Jungle Books" 
Poems, all types - Nonsense rhymes, and poems of 
humor,and inspiration 
Se Mechanical features 
ae General attractiveness 
be Typography - in choosing reading material for chile 
dren care should be taken to see that the type is 
large enough 
Ce Length - Children prefer books that can be rend 
through in a comparatively short time 
de Illustration - (a) Children's books shoula always 
be illustrated; (b) for young children colored il- 
lustrations are best; (c) the illustrations shoul@ 
be plentiful, well-drawn, and true to life in form 


and colore 


Ce 


In selecting books for work-=-type reading the following 
criteria may be helpful. 
1. A varicty of material (a) purely factual; (p) literary 
’ material of an informative nature 
&e Desirable types of factual and informational materials 
ae Material bearing on_ problems of interest to the 
children (geography, arithmetic, science, community 
life, etc.) 
be Materials needed for carrying on activities in 
classroom and home: (construction work, playing 
games, dramatization, parties, entertainments) 


Se 
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Ce Materials containing additional information on 
subjects or problems to thich the children have 
already applied themsclvcs 

Materials which furnish suggestions or "leads" into 

further related activities by means lof: 

ae Lists of interesting story, books, poems, plays, 
songs, etce on same topic 

be Mention of places to be visited and things to be 
seen 

Cs Suggestions for interesting problems or projects 


AcE 
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FIRST GRADE OBJECTIVES 


Objectives for 1B: 


Pre-primer period (about six weeks) 


Keen interest in reading activities 
Desire to leern to read independently 
Habit of thinking about what is read 
Ability to associate meanings with symbols 
Ability to grasp simple thought wholes 
Sight vocabulary of about Be words. 


Reading from books Period 


An interest in reading from books 

Habit of proper use of books (opening, turning pages, 
keeping neat) 

Habit of complete use of books (titles, pictures,content ) 

Habit of studying pictures to interpret story 

A wid3 span of recognition, with regular forward move- 
ment and accurate return sweeps of the eye 

Speed in the interpretation of simple passages 

Habit of continuous, coherent, meaningful reading 

Sight vocabulary increased to about * words 


Objectives for lA: 


Appreciations and Attitudes 

A growing realization that books are interesting 
A desire to read books 

A real love of books and a desire to own them 


Abilities, Skills, and Habits 
Habit of reading silently before attempting to reagqg 
aloud 
Habit of reading silently with no lip movement 
Habit of reading Without pointing or head movements 
Habit of attacking new words independently by - 
Skipping over the word and getting it by context 
Recognizing the phonetie elements 
Asking the teacher or someone else 
Habit of reading for meaning, and looking for meanings 
in environment 
Habit of caring for books properly 
Habits continuous, coherent, meaningful reading 
Ability to find answers to simple questions 
Ability to illustrate or dramatize a short selection 
Ability to follow simple written directions 
Ability to enunciate and pronuncifate correctly 
Skill in rapid silent reading 
Skill in oral reading 


(Number of words determined by each teacher) 
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FIRST GRADE READING PROGRAM 


In her consi@eration of teaching reading to first grade 
children, the teacher's first problem is how to have them get 
acquainted with situations that call for reading and thus see 
hew reading actually functions. This period is the’ time for 
rich experiences out of which reading may be a natural growth, 
All of the materials and social situations in the schoolroom 
skrould furnish motives and materials for reading. 


One of the most essential requirements of a first grade 
situation in which learning can test take place is an attrac- 
tive room containing such materials as will lead toward re- 
sourceful and interesting activity. If possible the room 
Should be large and bright and the walls should be tinted a 
soft color. Movable tables and chairs, cupboards and shelves 
for storing materials, a work bench, @ set of tools, floor 
blocks, and other materials as fruit crates, beaverboard for 
roofds and shelves, large packing boxes, boards of different 
Lenethss a roll of wrapping paper, and other construction ma- 
terial. There ahould be somo toys for children, materials for 
woodvork, paper construction, soving, modeling, drawing, and 
painting. In one end of the room there should te a library 
table and chairse On the table many bright colored picture 
and story tookse In another cormer should be an Gasel with 
paints and brushese There should be a bulletin toard and 
large attractive picturese A few growing plants and some 
freshly cut flowers add much to the life of a room. 


A well balanced and integrated program cf reading les-— 
sons of varied character is necessary throughout the first 
yeare The following are suggestive of the variety of pro- 
cedures which may be included. 


1. Reading in connection with numerous school activities, 
Bulletin board, blackboard, school newspaper, charts 
picture matching, labeling. j 

2e Silent reading and oral reading lessons tased on in- 
teresting experiences and activities of the pupils, and 
on stories and informational selections in readers Sid 
other tookse ; 

Se Directed silent reading for information or pleasure. 

4. Directed oral reading preceded by silent preparation. 

Se Dramatization of stories as a means of realizing ex- 
periences more fully, and as an opportunity of giving 
to others one's interpretation of a selection, 

6. Live drills in the form of games to establish habits of 
accuracy and independence in word recognition, (Not 
isolated word drills) 

7. Supervised seat activities, growing out of er leading 
up to worthwhile experiences of children, 

8-e Self-directed seat activities, connected with some im- 
mediate interest, with check tests, to provide children 
with opportunity for reading independently and to se- 
cure practice in careful thorough tork, 

Se Independent reading for pleasure. 


ie) 
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19, Small group reading for pleasure. 

ll: Remedial group reading 

12, Frequent tests of progress to determine deficiencies, 
and remedial steps as the result. 


~—— See 


READING READINESS 


There is a preparation needed by all children for the un- 
dertaking of reading, Until recently first grade plans tere 
made and first grade programs set up as though children had 
this preparation and were ready to learn to tead when they 
came to school. It has been assumed that the needed ex- 
periences have teen furnished by the home, and whether or not 
children wanted to learn to read has net been given much 
thought. Many studies of this problem have resulted in the 
conclusion that children learn to Fead much more rapidly and 
pleasurably, that they develop good attitudes much more sure- 
ly, and make more rapid progress if teachers Wait untii they 
are ready before having them tegin a definite program of in- 
struction. 


Some children come to school from homes where educated 
Parents have furnished much of the needed preparation for 
learning to read and these children are ready and eager to be- 
gin. Such homes are usually in the minority and the larger 
number of children come without the sufficient preliminary 
help for undertaking the complex subject of readinge Itis 
therefore necessary for teachers to have in mind what consti- 
tutes readiness for reading and also an inventory of condi- 
tions leading to this state of readinesSe 


The following are factors which may be used as @ guide by 
teachers to determine the readiness of children for beginning 
definite reading instruction: 


1. Experiences - Has the child had wide and varied ex. 
periences, in harmony with the interests of children, 
that have built up for him many correct concepts of adi 
mon things, and prepared him to understand the stories 
and activities about which he will read? 

2e Vocabulary - Poes he possess a good speaking vocabulary; 
with ability to express and communicate ideas orally us~ 
ing simple English with some ease and freedom? 

3e Interest ~ Does he show strong interest in reading and a 

- desire to learn to read? 

4. Appreciation - Does ke listen attentively vhile rhymes 
and stories are being read? fPoes he follow the line of 
thought:in the story? Does he anticipate what comes 
next? Can he supply missing words or parts in familiar 
rhymes or stories? Does he reproduce very short stories 
or parts of stories? Has he the ability and desire to 
dramatize simple stories? 


Cat 
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5S. Mental Maturity - (six years or above) - Does he show 
evidence of thinking, use of judgment, and comprehension 
in solving the many simple problems related to his ex- 
perience? 4 
6e Physical condition - Is he physically fit? (Eyes, teeth, 
throat, weight) 
7e Social Development - Is he able to cooperate with the 
group, to shov courtesy, and to carry responsibility? 
8. Recognition of Reading Situations - 
ae Curiosity as to signs, advertisements, labels, in 
" and out of siehoody f 
be Interest in picture beoks, shoving curiosity as to 
names and stories. ; 
Ce Bringing books to school to be read and shown. 
de Association of word with action, with object, with 
picture and with musice Association of rhymes, 
stories, or words with pictures and places in books. 


CONDITIONS LEADING TO READING READINESS 


An excellent inventory of conditions leading to readiness 
for reading is given in Anderson and Davidson, Reading Objec- 
tivese This inventory, which should be helpful to teachers, 


Ws as. tolilomsk 


Ae Being in an environment which fosters and stimulates a 
child's Guriosdisy p 
le The wonderful world, a constant source of wonder — 

observing the things in re kataon to" sie bt 
26 Inquiring and investigating - asking at first, what: 
‘" later, why; and still later, hove — 

2 Desiring t +o find out about things - sometimes destruc. 
tive, ggmetimes constructive, coupled with a desire 
to ie eS everything about him 

4. Becoming sensitive to surroundings - nature: wing, 
water, sky, earth, rocks, heat, cold, etc. * 


Be Being in an envirenment which encourages or invites con- 
versation and enlarges the child's vocabulary 
1» Playing with other children 
2. Observing nature - outdoor plays, excursions to the 
woods, the 200, the park, the circus, the country, etc. 
3, Taking care of pets, toys, baby sister or brother 
4. Talking with older people who are sympathetic and 


helpful 


C. Being in an environment which provides opportunity for 
handling and manipulating things. Creative activity 
finds outlet in the following experiences: 

1. Coming in contact with things and tsing them for some 


definite purpose 


Nat 
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2e Making or constructing, whether it is creating a play, 
or constructing a box, in response to a felt need. 


Being in an environment rich in good pictures, good music 
good books 
Emotional reactions - appreciations and attitudes 
1. Listening to good music, to stories told and read, to 
nursery rhymes and simple verses 
2- Enjoying good music, pictures, stories, poems 
Se Singing short songs, learning and reciting rhymes 
' and jingles 
4. Dramatizing a story or activities observed in the 
' environment 
Se Telling parts of stories told or read, or a story 
imagined 


Being in an environment in which an older person = ; 

parent or older child - readse Social imitation stimu- 

lates desire to do what others do. 

1. Finding pleasure in pretending to read 

2. Looking on while others read 

oe Finding great enjoyment in having somcone read pocms 
and stories, both new and old 

4e Talking about a story and dramatizing it 


Being in an environment which stimulates interest in 
reading activities. t : 
1e Observing signs, labels, house numbers, names of 
streets, telephone numbers, names of trolley lines, 
grocery firms; notices such as Stop, Go, Danger, 
Look Out; printed matter such as newspapers, magazines 
Be Associating words with pictures on toys, blocks, 
tames, pictures in alphabet and picture books 
Se Recognizing his own name ***, names of family, class- 
' mates, etcCe 
4. Taking am interest in printing such words as his own 
neme, Daddy, Mother, Love; in writing a letter to 
some memter of the family or to a classmate, using 
pictures to convey the message, 
5e Noticing lists of articles on slip when sent on er- 
rand to the grovery store; identifying magazines, 
victrola records, book, etcs 
6. Attending moving pictures or studying a series of 
' pictures to get the story 
7e Playing card games which involve matching; putting 
puzzles together; playing language games with older 
children. 
8. Arranging color cards, teads, sticks, biocks, etce 
in order; arranging names of the family 
9. Making collections of pictures and classifying them. 
Collecting other objects and classifying them. 
10. Drawing pictures to tell people of things actually 
seen, or of things imagined or gathered from stories 
ll. Making booklets containing objects, such as leaves, 
flowers, drawings, words, and sentences written or 
printed by an older person. 
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L2e Doing many things in response to directions given, 
to signals,; gestures, etce : f 

15. Noticing characteristic sounds in nature, industry, 
in speech, and taking pleasure in imitating them. 


ACTIVITIES 


The skilled teacher will seize every opportunity for 
ng in connection with all kinds cf classroom activities. 


The following are suggestions of situations in the classroom 
which involves need of and stimulate interest in reading: 


le 
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Playing store, eircus, train, etc. | 

Making records of trips to the store, florists, market, 

engine house, bakery, woods, etc. (4 to 6 lines) as 

newspaper or diary 4 

Records about their pets, toys, games, school experiences 

Books found on the library table and read in part by the 

teacher occasionally 

Tllustrated rhyme cards on the library table 

Books brought to school by other children awakens in- 

terest. 

If children from other grades come in and read a StOPys 

this creates interest and a desire to read. 

Any question that arises in the classroom atout pets, 

Christmas, games, party, etce, might furnish an opportu.- 

nity for the teacher to get a book and answer the ques-— 

tion from a book | i 

The bulletin board, if used right, will be of untold 

help to the teacher in arousing and keeping up interest 

in reading. The following is a summary of good bulletin 

board procedure: 

ae Chilé€ren form the habit of looking at the bulletin 

" board each day to see what nev thing is posted on it, 

be Every day or every other day the teacher places 6n 
the board a picture of child life and a sentence. Her 
purpose is to awaken the child's .interest in printed 
mattere 

Ce The teacher places about the room sentences and pic- 
tures taken from the bulletin board. 

de The teacher uses these sentences for silent reading 
lessons. 

ee The teacher eventually places on the bulletin board 
sentences without pictures. : 

fe Notices of children's duties or appointments, as: 
"Richard may water the flowers today." 
"Mary, feed the fish." 

Booklsts of very short stories cemposed by members of 

the class. 
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lis Free activities an they eles srocnims praying postman, 
_ milkman, store-keeper, etc. . 

l2e~e Constructive group activities, such as building a doll 
house, dressing dolls, etc 

13. Much natural conversation in connection Tith cooperative 
planning of work and in discussions following various 
activities. 

14. Matching pictures with namese Sets of these made ty 
the. teacher from old magazine covers or books from the 
ten cent storee Names on strips and pictures of vege- 
tables, animals, pets, etc., mounted on cardbcard make 
the setSe 

15. Blackboard directions and illustrations. 

16. Charts: 

Charts recording a cemmon oxperience or excursion 
Charts recording rules for civic ideals 

Charts about things brought toe school J 

Charts about things in community life, science, health 
Charts describing pictures composed by the group 
Riddle charts 

Charts recording individual experiences 

Poems composed by individual children 

Poems children know 

Words to songs children know 


Chart with cooperative stories to te used as 2 basis for 
vocabulary development. Each chart to be numbered and 


kept in order of vocabulary development. 


Story 1 What I like to do. 
lL Like 6 sve. 
lL dake. «to Tire 
E Like, Gov ssares 
I Dike Goi «draw. 


Story 2 What I like to do. 

I like to play balls 

Ti dikes sowrcunm Last. 

I like to sing songs. 

I like to draw pictures. 


Story 3 What I Like to do. 
i like orp lay wiih va: vcat.. 
I like to rus Tith & dogs 
I’ 1ike, €o play wath ptetures, 
£ like “6 ‘sive "Little Boy Biwe 


(For further @evelopment of these charts see page 118 in the | 
First Grade Manual of The Work-Play Books by Gates and Huber; 
Reading Activities in Frimary Grades = Pages 159-1683 
Teacher's Guide to Child Development - Pages 543-556.) 
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Drawing on Large paper, on the board or at the easel. 
Making clay characters to illustrate a story or for some 
other worthy motive 
Cutting from magazines or free hand 
Pasting 
Activities centering around a central theme or topic 
(Dre Gates is of the opinion that interest and growth are 
facilitated by the continuity provided by a fairly pro- 
longed theme or topic from three to.six weeks.) He sug- 
gests the following as having educative value and as being 
within the limits and understanding of the pupils. 

Experiences of children at play. 

Experiences of children at home with parents. 

Experiences of children with domestic animals. 

Experiences on the farm. 

Experiences in the school. 

Winter experiences. 

Experiences at the circus. 

Experiences with cats and cat stories. 

Experiences vith dogs and dog stories. 

Springtime experiences. 


During the first hala Wear thes actwivestaes of sthine) first 
grade may be grouped around such topics as the following: 
Familiar experiences of children with pets 
Familiar experiences of children in the home 
Childrents games and toys 
Life on the farm contrasted with city life 
Interesting phases of school life 


During the last half of the first grade the general topics 
around which the activities may te grouped are: 

Winter Activities | 

The Circus (Animals, fun, and humor) 

Cats and Other Animals 

Dogs and Wild Animals 


The same lists of activities suggested for use in the first 
part of the first grade may be continued throughout the 
yeare With the introduction of the bock rill be added 
other types such as; 


Informal Reading Tests 
Phonetic Analysis and Word Recognition Exercises 


Seat Work related to reading 
Independent reading for pleasure 
Directed reading for pleasure 
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As suggestive of the type of activities in detail found in the 
most progressive first grades, this list may be of help to the 


teachers: 


INVENTORY QF READING ACTIVITIES CONSIDERED DE- 
SIRABLE BY PROFESSIONAL LEADERS (Laura Zirbes) 


1. Activities Based on Content Units More than One Paragraph 
in Length 
Putting cut up stories together (reading puzzles) 
Dramatizing rhymes, stories told, stories previous read 
Composing story for others toc read 
Using Mother Goose books 
Giving the name of a rhyme recited by another 
Draving pictures to illustrate an experience 
Listening to others read 
Reading meaning from pictures 
Illustrating silent reading material 
Reading meaning from pictures 
Choosing and using different material to illustrate read- 
Ansyvering thought questions orally ings 
Making individual booklets 
Matching Mother Goose Rhymes with illustrations 
Kearranging stories and rhymes 
Kkeading to carry out directions 
Answering silent reading questions on the board after a 
elass trip 

Reproducing a story read silently 
Selecting material to read to the ¢lass 
Reading silent for interesting information 
Answering thought questions orally or in writing 
Ansvering thought questions on a selection 
Reading interesting parts of a library book to the class 
Listening to a story or poem read by the teacher 
Conversing about various points tFrought out in the story 
Reproducing stories orally 
Proposing simple problems for solution through reading 
Reading cumulative stories 
Rereading interesting stories 


Reading for oral reproduction 
Silent reading, all the class using same material 


Choosing and using different material to illustrate 
readings 

Ansvering thought questions orally 

Making individual booklets 

Matching Mother Goose Rhymes vith illustrations 

Rearranging stories and rhymes 

Answering silent reading questions about reading selec- 


tions 
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IV. 


Activities Based on Unrelated Paragraphs or Sentences 


Jsing paragraph cards with specific questions on the backs 
of the cards 

Following directions written on the blackboard 

Pantomiming sentences read silentiy 

Answering questions 

Rearranging lines of a rhyme 


Activities Based Chiefly on Phrases, Words, cr Phonetic 

Elements 

Finding how many times a givem phrase is found in a given 
story : 

Reading childrens names 10 prams Gu eandss/ backs of Chaige, 
lockers 4 

Reading names of colors on crayola boxes, color chart 

Matching pictures with phrases 

Reading underlined words and phrases 

Recognizing words and phrases written independently 

Finding in books words or phrases written on blLeckboard 

Reading signs and notices 

Making and using signs in correlation with building projects 

Pointing to trords on chart as teacher re-tells a story 

Matching names and colors 

Noting similarities and differences in words 

Analyzing words into sound elements 


Activities Involving the Use of the Table of Contents, in- 
dec al Stier. 
Jsing table of contents to find reading matter in tooks. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


A child is able to begin reading in a book when he has 


&iven some evidence of the folloving abilities: 


He has some ability to concentrate and think clearly. 

He constributes to the chart material. 

He has learned to listen, to compare, and to judge. 

Re has acquired the Beginning of eorreet habits iu 
chart reading. 

He has tecome aware of the use and value of books. 

Je has seen how reading may be used by himself to great 
advantage. 

He has made pleasant associations with reading. 


Presenting the toek should come as a great event in the 


Life of the ehild, but unless he is ready for it the satisfac- 
tion is lost and an opportunity is thrown away. Perhaps the 
first two or three stories im the book may be read ty the ehild 
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because of his chart york. The very first ideas in regard to 
Looks should be along the line of how, teoveare for Pooks, Dre 
Gates thinks the ideal way to procced is to give the children 
such preparation for reading the book selection that they will 
be able to read the story without interruption cr help, and 
thus get not only full cnjoyment but practice in fluent silent 
reading. 


The work of the reading period should divide itself into 
three steps: the introducing of the selection in such a way as 
to indicate its content and to arouse interest in it; silent 
reading of the selection; and a general discussion of the 
episodes or situations in the selection. This procedure 
should lead to rereading of the story in part or whole, which 
produces fluency in reading. 


After this silent reading, class discussion, and re--read- 
ing, should come follow-up activities such as: oral reading of 
the story in parts or as a whole; dramatizing most interesting 
parts; artistic expression of ideas arcused by the story; con- 
structive or exploratory projects; and supplementary projects 
and materials related to the theme or the follow-up projects. 


SPECIMEN PRE-PRIMER LESSON 
Chart 


After the preliminary details of the morning have been 
cared for,' the teacher calls the group together on the rue. 
The teacher explains that grown folk always plan what they are 
going to do before they attempt to do anything. Then she asks 
them if they would like to do thise The children begin at 
once to discuss what they would like to do. The teacher al- 
lows a free expression from all who wish to contribute, and 
then she asks if they would like for her to rrite down their 
plans on the boarde They will offer many more than she ean 
write. The teacher asks help in selecting the ones to write on 
the board. Later she will probably print these plans ona 
large sheet of tag-toard in large type. The plans will Look 
something like this: 

We want to reed. 

We want to write. 

We want to draw pictures. 

We want to make a doll house. 

We want to sing new songs. 

We want to play. 
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SPECIMEN LESSON IN THE USE OF BOOKS 


Introduction: 


Aim: 


Vocabulary: 


Reading from 
books: 


Additional 
check: 

(To be read 
silently and 
answered 
orally) 


Revicw vocabu- 
ary. 


Leads to fure- 
ther atntivitys: 


Have any of you a little puppy at home? 

What do you fecd your puppy? 

Where does he sleep? 

In your book Tom tells about his puppy. The 
Story is. on. Page yas 


Wouldn't you like to find out all about Tom's 
puppy? 


Before we begin we shall need to knov some new 
WO d sie What does a puppy do when he is happy? 
(Teacher writes on the board “He wags his tail.” ) 
Where does your puppy sleep? ("He sleeps ina 
box.") How often do you think he should have a 
bath? ("Every week.") Who will find where he 
slecps? How often does he need a bath? Now we 
are ready for our books. 


The first part tells us about people that the 
puppy likes. Read and find out who they are. 
How does Tom know that the puppy likes him? wWho 
gave the puppy to Tom? The next part tells two 
kinds of food that the puppy likes. Read and 
find out. Now let us find out where Tom's 
puppy sleeps, and whether it is a good bed....no 
you think the puppy likes this bed....Why? 

(Two reasons ) 


Tom does something for the puppy that a mother 
does to a babye Read tho next part and sce ghat 
it is. What do you think happened to the puppy 
one day? Read the next part and find out, 


Do you think the puppy was found? Let us read 
and sec whether they found him. 


1. Who gave the puppy to Tom? 

2. Whe put an olld coat in the box? 

5. Who keeps the box clean? 

4. Who gives the puppy a bath? 

5. Who helps Tom to look after the puppy? 
6. Who found the puppy? 


-’Find the sontence that tells how the puppy shovws 
Tom that he likes hiMtasdy Cte, Ctey 


Would you like to make a picture book about Tom's 
puppy for Annic? (A child who is ill.) Who can 
think of a picture that would bo a good one? 


AnothcP eevees Ctc. 
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Tom Tells About Hus) Pouny 


My puppy likes me. 

He wags his tail to tell me. 
He likes my father. 

My father gave him to me. 


My puppy likes cakes, 
He likes milk too. 


He sleeps in a box. 

Mother put an old coat in the box. 
This makes a good bed. 

I keep the box clean. 


SEAT WORK 


Seat-work as well as ary cther type of study, should te of 
a purposeful naturee Many of the problems connected with group 
and individual units will call for quiet individual study. 
Children will be helped to learn how to study if the teacher 
provides time in the program for children to concentrate on 
some purposeful efforts in the direction of their larger un- 
dertakings, She may also help by providing practice materials 
related to the individual difficulties, and by carrying on at 
such times, other work in the room which requires some degree 


of quiet. 


Since it is much more stimulating and valuable to the 
child if practice materials relate to the larger activities 
in which he is engaged or interested, it is better, when pos- 
Sible,.for the teacher to prepare these materials from the 
children's actual experiences. To cdo this requires very 
careful thought, considerable ingenuity, and is not always 
possible with large groups. There are some available com- 
mercial materials for such purposes which are challenging 
and interesting to children, but they should be carefully 


selectede 


Evaluating practice materials 

1. These should be attractive as well as interesting. 

2. Should provide for individual differences. 

3S. Help promote desirable abilities in all the subjects. 

4. Provide for self-half. 

5S. Challenge effort, but be simple enough not to discourage 

6. Goals reached in a reasonable length of time. 

7. Require little desk writing at first. 

8. Ease in handling. 

9. Provision made for checking to prevent slovenly habits 
and for record keeping. ’ a 
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Care of practice 4 wermeaus 


Le 


The problem of caring for materials must be met lest the 
appearance of the room be marred ty disorder. A table, 
locker, vertical file, shelf, vor box sim Whaeh, mauienmaal 
may be filed is advisable. 

Racks for holding children'ts work prevents disorder and 
enables the teacher to preserve the work for later check- 
ings 


Equipment needed for preparing materials 


Ls 


ox 
Oi 
4. 
De 
6. 
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A hektograph, mimeograph, or carbon paper for making 
multiple copies. 

A primer size typewriter. 

Plenty of oak tag. 

A roll of $0 inch wrapping paper. 

Colored paper for booklet covers. 

Old magazines and discarded books. 

A card of printing pens of various sizes. 

A sign marker or printing press 3/8" to L/e" tn heieht. 
A great primer size printing press with long holder for 
making sentences. 

Cut out pictures for making folders attractive. 


Practice materials involving »peadieae 


1. 


Le 


Color chart. One large chart with circles in color 
labeled for reference and small tesk charts with colors 
differently arranged with color words to match. 

Matching game. Pictures of objects and animals related 
to class activities, or selected fron baSal Books, paset 
ef cards 3 by 3 with labels. An extra set of labels in 
envelopes for matching. 

Same pictures as in No. 2 to be matched with sentences 
containing the label which has already been learned. 
Folders with a picture at the top of two opposite pages, 
as cat = dog. In an envelope are sentences which the 
children may place’ under the appropriate picture. 

The same plan as in Noe 4 may be used in connection with 
stories read, group excursions, activities, by putting 
names of characters or actions at the top of opposite 


pages, as: Elves - Shoemaker. 

In the envelope put phrases or sentences, as: 

Came at night. Danced around the table. 
Sold the shoes. Was very poor. 


Directions for drawing and coloring, as: 

Draw the pig's house. 

Make it brown. 

Riddle to read, guess, and draw. (Children delight in 
making riddles) 


It has a face. It tells the time. 
It has two hands. Draw it. 

Words to classify according to initials or endings, as: 
ing ex 

Words to classify under such headings, as: 

Colors Things 


10. 
deli 


1e@ 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16m 


17. 


18% 


19. 


20-6 
21. 
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From old books cut out stories and make little booklets. 
Nursery rhymes printed as a whole under illustrations. 
Same rhyme cut into separate lines for matching. 

"Ves and No" games. In folder have "YES" ‘at top of one 
page and "NO" at the top of the others. Pupils place 
sentences under the appropriate headings, as 


YES NO 
A bird makes a nest. A cat can fly. 
A pre ian runs INegg oat (22, KO felacy HRI ee 
A Piard ian wil yes A Dandy Gamny imeady. 


Dictionary Games: 

Let pupils make a dictionary of about 8 pages with 3 
columns on each. At intervals hektograph lists of words 
that the group has found in connection with activities. 
These to be cut apart and placed on the appropriate page. 
Rhyme Book. 


-Post a nursery rhyme on the board for the children to 


discover. As soon as a pupil has discovered it, let him 

illustrate it. The best illustrations are selected for 

the class book being made for the absent child or for 

another grade. 

Finding little words in big words. 

Cutting out pictures for booklets illustrating some acti- 

vity, using fashion sheets or advertising materials, as: 

Vegetables we eat or PUrni ture we Tans an our. dow 
house 

Keeping individual word book - 

Bach child makes for himsclf a book of difficult words. 

In it the teacher prints words which have given him 

trouble during study period giving some key sentences 

as helps, as: what - What is your name? 

Additional reading 

A browsing book from the library in the desk to use when 

other work is finished. He uses it to prepare a story to 

read to the class. 

PP nipalme: 

Use a printing press. Labels for the museum or other 

purposes. Teaching guiding carefully at first. Have one 

child as printing foreman who may always help other ehil- 

dren ito, Leann. 

Teather-made work-books related to the activity of texts. 

Commercial material 


(For a full list of seat work rolated to reading, see Read- 
ing Activities in the Primary Grades by Storm and Smith - 
pages 271-288) 
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STUDY HABITS 


Developing of study habits through work-type reading will 
be possible, provided the teacher misaleri yo mecosgnaze. and 
plan for actual study introduced and guided by children's pur- 
POSES.s (See readcr'ts purposes in Introductory Section.) No 
rigid or dogmatic procedure should be defined for the use of 
work-type rcading which should be adapted to the needs and 
capacitics of the children. The following are a few sugges- 
tions for the study habits desired In a first grade: 


Skill 1: Ability to:comprehendyibelicaniie Of a ord. phrase, 
or sentencc’, lor Vom ralisitorL a linests lon abghirteie Wot stone 
sentences. 


How Developod 
1. Give a child definite purpose or question that will con- 
pel nim to concentrate on the meaning. 
2e Give cxercises which entail search for meaning. 
3e Constantiy check on comprehension by means of informal 
- FOSS’ 
(Yes or no exorcisos, matching, multiple-choice, riq- 
dles, completion, picture pointing, drawing). 
4. Encourage child to get Meaning of New words through con- 
text. 


Skill 2: Ability to select and classify ideas 


How Developed 
1. Ask questions or Sive directions which compel the chiila 


to organize, select, and classify Ldeasn cag Peay 


three things that Bunny had for breakfast." "Which of 
these things did Bunny have for breakfast? Tea, coffee 
milk?" "Draw what Bunny age." 


2. The types of tests above also may bce used to test the 
ability to select and classify. 


Skill 3: Ability to use facts presented, to reason, and to 
answer a question whose answer is implied but not 


stated in the material read. "What was the most 
healthful food that Peter Rabbit had for lunch?” 
"Was Sally a wise little girl?” "What should she 


have done?" 


How Developed 


1. Give practice exercises which require such types of 
thinking --- ask the kinds of questions mentioned 
above. 


No 


Skil 


Shes 


Sl goellag § 
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Ability to follow daweectatonist 
Give children written directions for drawing, play- 
ing a game, performing class=-room duties, or making 


simple objects. 


Ability to connect content of story with pictures. 


Haw Developed 


Discuss pictures with children, allow children to guess 
probabilities and read to see if they are correct. 


6% 


Vocabulary 


Most of the leading students agree that the reading 
vocabulary should be by and in the normal course of 
reading in which the child's attention is given to 
understanding and appreciation of ideas. The 
larger the sight vocabulary that a child has, the 
more easily he is able to interpret the printed page. 
In the first grade we develop a sight vocabulary of 
words whose meaning are already known to the child 
and which are in his speaking vocabulary. TG Sis 
necessary both to build a sight vocabulary and to 
give the child some means of recognizing unfamiliar 
words independentlye Three important phases of 
vocabulary development are: 


1. The initial presentation of new sight words. 
ae In context and in connection with pictures. 
be. Calling attention to the form of the word - 
similarity and difference as compared to a 
known word. 

ce Not more than three or four new words ina 
Lesson. 


2e Retention of vocabulary already learned. Repeti- 
tion of vocabulary in the form of charts, mimco- 
graphed materials, short exposure cards and 
games, (picture pointing, matching words and pic- 
tures, drawing or acting word meaning). 


3. Recognition of new sight words - Three methods. 
ae Use the context for a clue (Guessing). 
be Inspect the words for similarities to other 
words. 
ec. Use phonics after the first five months. 
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PHONICS 


Phonics deals with the classification of vords into 
groups, therefore its teaching should not begin until the child 
has some familiar words to classify: From the beginning his 
ear should be trained to listen for sounds in rhymes, but not 
until a sight vocabulary words has been acquired does the need 
arise for phonics. (Some think a vocabulary of 50 words; 
s0me, 150; others, 20075 The quality of the ear training 
will determine the exact time that the need will arise. 


When children begin to notice that "ball" ends just the 
way "fall" does, they tegin to feel the need for classifying 
soundse Then the teacher may use some such word to start a 
liste Call attention to the common element, "all", and to 
their differing elements, the initial sounds. 


Never should the teacher forget that thought getting is 
fundamental in the reading period, and that phonics is but a 
tool to that end. A separate period should be set aside for 
phonics. In this period every effort should be made to con- 
nect the knowledge and skills practiced with the reading which 
has preceded and which will follom. 


For further suggestions see Introductory Section. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


The work of the first grade is nore in-the nature of pre 
venting rather than curing deficiencies. The foundation of 
right or wrong habits i's Laid aim thers scradie. it is well Hox 
the teacher to know and keep in mind the general causes of de- 
ficiencies, especially those that are likely to appear in the 
first grade, so that, if possible, they may be prevented. (See 
Introductory Section). 


Perhaps the deficiencies most often found in the first 
grade are: 


1. Disabilities affecting accuracy and amount of compre- 

hension of phrase and sentence, due to: 

ae Lack of concentration on meanings. Remedy: Give 
exercises and checks on the comprehension of words, 
phrases, and sentences, reads Use riddles, picture 
pointing, completion exercises, multiple-choice 
tests, matching sentences, following direction, fol- 
lowing directions. 


| 
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be Possession of a small stock of sight words. Remedy: 
Presentation of new words should be effective; em- 
phasis should be on meaning. Introduce net; words 
by means of pictures, and in contexts; ~ hiawie ta 
dictionary of illustrated words and phrases; let 
children keep individual lists in single word and 
in context form; play games which emphasize the 
meaning of words, such as picture pointing, match- 
ing words or phrases with pictures, drawing word- 
Meanings, or acting word-meanings. 

2e Deficiencies resulting in retardation of rate of com- 

prehension. 

ae Excessive vocalization (lip movement, whispering). 
Reduce the amount of oral reading; have pupils make 
conscious attempts to improve; let them place their 
finger on their lips; sive training in silent read- 
ing where the response is in terms of meaning; give 
exercises in reading for comprehension with a time 
limits, 

be Short span of recognition, too many fixations to a 
Line. Remedy: (See Introductory Section). 

ce Possession of a small stock of sight words. Hemedy: 
(Sce Introductory Section) 

ad. Inability to recognize new wards or inability to 
perceive familiar words. Remedy: (See Introductory 
Section) 


For further help in remedial instruction: 


A guide to Child Development - California Curriculum Com, 
The Improvement of Reading - Gates - Teachers College Pub. 
The Classroom Teacher + Vols Ii = Grey and Zirbes = Class «< 
Room Teacher Ine. 
Reading Activities in the Primary Grades - Smith - World 
TESTS 


When children enter the first grade thcy vary widely in 
their capacities and in their previous experiences and train- 
ing. It is desirable to determine something in regard to the 
status of each child as soon as possible in order to group the 
class and give each group the type of experiences necded most 
by the group as a whole, and each ehilaé his individual portion 
of attention to meet his needse Such a classification may be 
made on the basis of three lines of procedure: (1) giving 
intelligence tests, (2) securing information in regard to each 
child's parents, home, health, and character traits, and (3) 
Securing information in regard to his attitude toward reading 
and his experience in reading. 


eo’ 


> 
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Some chart or record of this information is a most help- 
ful and systematic way of watching for and noting growth. (See 
page 295 and 318 -— Reading in Primary Grades). 


No amount of testing will produce as great results as a 
hundred per cent visitation at the first Gf the term in order 
to become acquainted vith the children's home environment. 


Next to the visiting, the intervicwitest midi Be the moose 
helpful to the teacher of very young children. From these in- 
terviews some information can be obtained in regard to the 
child's attitude toward reading and his previous expericnecc. 
Questions which may be asked: 


1. Do you have books at home? 7. Can you read a little? 
2. What books have you? 8% DO Wow now any stories jedi 
3. Do you look at them often? enough to tell? What are 
4. Does anyone read to you at they? 

home? 9e Do you knov any rhymes?What? 
5S. Who reads to you? VOR AWiest should rou BE lsc. sto, dio 
6. Do you ever try to read to in the first grade? 

yourself ie “SHowld. you Wike, to learn, tis 

read? 


Matching tests are also suggested as suitable for this first 
testing of readiness for reading. (Reading Activities in Ppri-_ 
mary Grades, page 296). 


Standardized reading tests are useful for various purposes. 
It should be altviays kept in mind that the tests used must be in 
line with the aims, the content, the proccdure of the teacher's 
plan. Teachers working along one line should not have their 
work tested by objective tests made from an opposite angle. 


See Tests in Second Grade Outline and in Introductory 
Section. 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS 


Desirable Attainments for 1B 
Ae Pre-Primer Period: 

Wise experience, in harmony with the natural interests 
‘of children, so guided that they have been prepared to 
understand the stories and activities about which they 
are to read. 

ReaSonable facility in the use of ideas; that is, ability 
to use past and experience and information in conversa- 
tion, in solving simple problems, and in thinking about 
what they have read. 
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Sufficient command of simple English sentences to enable 
pupils to speak with ease and freedom. 
A relatively vide speaking vocabulary. 
Accuracy in enunciation and pronunciation. 
A genuine desire to read. 
Be. Reading-from~-books period: 

Children become absorbed jin the content of simple, easy, 
interesting selections when reading independently. 

Read with no lip or head movements. 

Ask auestions about and discuss the content of what is 
read. 

Read aloud clearly, naturally, and in thought units, 
rather than by individual words. 

Handle books with care (opens, turns pages properly, 
knows order of paging, and is able to find twhat he is 
hooking) fore) 

Have not established bad reading habits, as pointing, 
nodding, lip-moving. 

Have read the equivalent of two primers or the first half 
of three or four primers, supplemented by board, chart 
(not commercial), bulletin and from six to ten supple- 
mentary picture and story books. 


Tesirable Attainments for lA 
~ All of the desired attainments not realized in 1B. 

Ability to read from other than basic books (first grade 
readers, primers; and simple.stories of first gerade dif- 
ficulty)s 

Can read silently and express the thought either in own 
vords or by action, modelling; draving, or cutting. 

Can read with expression, in pleasing tones, and well modu- 
lated voice, simple sentences. 

Enunciates clearly, pronounce correctly the words in common 
use in the grade. 

Can read to determine the answer to questions that - 

Test their ability to recall what is read. 
Test their power of organization. 
Test their ability ta express judgment. 

Have an inereased vocabulary of words. 

Have read the equivalent of two or three first readers, sup- 
plementary readers (primers, first half of first readers, 
and simple books of primer difficulty), supplemented by 
board lessons, chart, bulletin, and library table. 
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MATERIALS 


t) The materials and equipment are most essential for the 

i success of first grade vorkey Siheyroon ew oiNerisU pmlewes ., semis itaae 
books must be considered in the teacher's plans. A survey of 
available materials is the first step toward success in 
planning an effective reading program. 


For room equipment see First Grade Reading Program in this 
outline, 


For equipment, see Seat-Work in this outline. 
For available books, see Book List in this outline. 


Books Availabie Por Use 1% Paret Grade 


Winston- Primer 
First Lessons in Learning to Study 


Supplementary - (Grade library to te selected and checked from 
the school library) 


Grade 1B 
Basal - (Choice) 
- Work-Play Series - Primer 
Work-Play Series - Work Book 
Child's Own Way Series - Pre-Primer 
Child's Own Way Series - Primer 
Story and Study.<) Playrel Dever touave Hug 
Newson Series - Playtime (State Ad.) 
* Supplementary - (For small group-work or individual reading) 
Bobbs Merrill - Primer 
Child's Story - Primer 
Child's World - Primer 
Everyday Classics - Primer and Pre-Primer 
Fun Book 
Laidlaw -— Primer 
Open Road to Heading - Primer 
Progressive Road to Reading - Primer 
We Three - Study Reader 
Bolenius - Primer 
Lincoln Primer 
Pathway to Reading - Frimer 
| Smedley Olsen - Primer 
| 
| 


Picture books 
A few highly colored story books for very youns childmren 
| Animal books, AeB.C. tooks 


Supplementary (In sets of 2 to 5) 
See list under 1A and check from the book room as needed for 
some specific interest or unit 


GRADE IA 


| Basal - (Follow choice made in 15) 
| Work-Play Series -' Book I 
Work-Play Series - Work-Book 


t) Child's Own Way Series — Book I 
Story and Study Series - Friends to Make 
Newton Series - Good Times 
Supplementary - (For small groups or individual reading) 


Bobbs. Merrill -=- Book I 

Book of Pets 

Child's Story Reader =- Book I 
Laidlaw-= Beak 2 

Study Reader 


Reading Literature -—- Book I 
Winston Reader —- Book I 
Bolenius Reader - Book I 


Childts World Reader - Book I 
Cherry Tree Children 

Elson Reader = book I 
Lincoln Reader - Book I 
Open Road to Reading 
Pathway to Heading 
Progressive Road to Reading 
Smedley and Olsen 

Fifth Famous Flags 

Edson Laing I 

Siorye Homare sl 


Supplementary (Grade library to be selected from the school 


library and changed as often as needed) 


Supplementary (In sets of 2 to 5) Selected as needed 
Pre=Primer - ist Readers - 


Betty's Letters 
Five 

Peggy Goes Hiding 
Little Farmers 
Saialy sand Barley, 


Jack and Nell 

The Little Book 

Hilson Pre=-Frimer 

EKasy Steps to Playtime 
Toots din Schoo 

The Family Playhouse 


Primer -=- Social Science Readers 
Mre Brown's Grocery Store 
A Story About Boats 

J Jip and the Fireman 

An Airplane Hide 

Grandfather's Farm 

Mary and the Policeman 

An Enginets Story 

Billy's Letter 


a ee a. SS ee EEE EE 
cat 


The Elson - Fupilts Hand Chart 


Fact and Story Readers 

Real Life Readers - 
lst Keader 

Kitten Kat 

Helen and Bob 

Our Book VWorld = Ist 

Reader 
The Good Time Book 


Little Color Classics: 


Candyland 

Henny Penny 

The Three Bears 

Wee Willie Winkie 
Peter Rabbit 

Three Little Kittens 


ST SS 
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The Story of Midlk fore Boys candwGa ras 
Real Life Readers 

Life Reading Service - Primer 

The Book of Pets 

S:G.oasy Wowie 

Playing Days 


Picture Books or WEwrse ara Se 
Four and Twenty Toilers - Lucas eeeee McDevitt and Wilson 


The Chicken Woritd! = "S/Sinsstiie ics. castenetetene mil> ibs 
The Farm- Book = Smabiy Mie sreue sree crsieucte tse) SHO uleva Gorm Meee fel tem 


A Book of Cheerful Cats - Frances ... Century 
The White Puppy Book = Aldin’ Messen. Doubleday Page 
Clean Peter - Adelborg eeccoeep-ceeoeoees Longmans, Green 


Caldecott Picture EBooks Sia ie) akerlete! selene eos nC 
Walter Crane Picture Books .eecceeeee-s John Lane 
This Litthe, Pe 
Old Mother Hubbard 
The Three Bears 
Sing a Song 


Stories to Read Children 


Little Black Sambo = Bannerman e.ecce-e Stokes 
Wags and Poofie - Aldredge ..-.-ecee.e-e- Ginn 
Peggy Stories - Backhelder eeeoeweeee-e Scribner's Sons 


Topsy Turvy TaleS ccccescceceeceeeeeee Scribner's Sons 
Boy Blue and His Friends - Blaisdelle Little, Brown Co. 


Jack and Susan Stories —- Darby eececece- Macmilian 

A Week witk Andy - Pitman cececeeerxeeeee Ginn 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit =- Potter ..e. Fred Warne 
Work-+-a-Day Doings at Home - Serle «ee Silver, Burdett 


Work-a-Day Doings at the Farm - Serle.Silver, Burdett 

A Tale of Tibby and Tabby - Skinner ..Duffield 
Arabella and Arriminta - Wilkins .»...-. Macmillan 

Having Fun = Wright ssseccccceeceseeee Houghton Mifflin 
The Magic Boat = Wright ecesseeeeeeoe-e Ginn 

A Little Book of Well Known Toys-Braden - Ran d-McNally 
Russian Picture Tales = Carrick .e.... Stokes 

Mother Goose - Ill. by EB. Be. Smith .- Putnam 

The Real Mother Goose ~ W. F. Fisher. Rand McNally 
Peggy and Peter and What they Did 


Today - Lowsley eoceoetecececeo eee eeee Farrar and Rinehart 
Poetry 
The Jungle A.B.C'sS - Krum eeccecceoeee ROW, Petersen 


Busy Carpenters - Tippett ereceseceseee World Book Co. 

The Singing Farmer = Tippett .«e«eccws. World Book Co. 

The Child'ts First Book of Poetry .e.-.-. American Book Coe 
The Posy Sing - Wiggins, Smith,Baker. Doubleday, Page 
Jane, Joseph, and John - Bergengren.. Atlantic Monthly 

A Child's Day = Walter de la Mare ... Henry Holt 

Sunny Rhymes for Happy Children-Miller - Volland 
Nonsense Books = Edward Lear eeecceceee Little, Brown & CO. 


Ie 
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UNITS OF WORK 


(By Greensboro Teachers) 
Postman and Train 


Initial Stimulation: 

Our unit began with the withdrawal of a child too young 
for schoole The children had just dictated a note of thanks 
which probably was the reason they suggested writing to 
Marie. The postman came to our room to get the letter, then 
promised to come again and talk to use. The children,made a 
list of questions to ask him. Our study of trains was a 
direct result of "Why don't you bring all the mail in the 
morning?" The children had already shown a great deal of 
interest in a large and beautiful picture of a train that 
hung on the bulletin board in the halle Their interest 
grew as all available pictures and books about trains were 
placed within their reach. 


New Stimulation: 

ls Talking about postman ss vasae 

20 Making list otf thames tort indous 

3. Reading and telling stories about postman and trains 
4. Planning trip to the depot 

5S. Taking trip to depot 

6- Handling books and pictures about postman, Post Office, 

and trains 

7. Playing Postman 

8. Playing Post Office 

9. Playing train 
10. Playing with train we made 
ll. Working with wood and constructing 
12. Use of water colors and paint 
13. Pictures brought by children 
14. Plan for chapel program 
15. Work book 


Problem Questions: 
1. Cownmunisation 
2. Letter to Marie 
« Card from Marie 
4. Notes of thanks 
5. How we get our mail 
6. Things to find out from the postman 
7. Transportation 
a. Plans for trip to depot 
(1) Things to find-out at depot 
b. Uses of trains (takes people and things from one place 
to another) 
(1) Baggage car - trunks, etc. 
(2) Danirg car 
(3) Mail car - mail 
(4) Sleeping car 
8. Work period period problems: 
a. Best way to use clay, paints, water colors 
b. Why best to plan 
ec. Details of comstructing Post Office and Train 


IV.e Experiences: 

1. Writing letters 

2. The Postman's visit 

5S. Trip to depot 

4. Trip to store for materials 

5. Planning program for assemblies 
66 Constructing and painting 
?. Molding trains , 

8. Making postman's hat, bag, etc. 
9. Sewing for sleeping car 
10. Building with blocks 


Ve Subject Matter Content which helped solve problems: 
1. Original stories 
2e Bulletin Board 
Ss Stories 
4. Report of committees 
5. Written reports of trips 
6-e Lists of questions 
7. Some children became interested in learning to read for 
their own pleasure and read to group 


A. Composition - Written 
1. Recording interesting and important facts and 
events 
2e Writing letters of thanks 
Ss Naming pictures drawn by children 
4. Naming pictures brought from home 
5. Short sentences about pictures 


Be Composition - Oral 

1. Children talked frecly and naturally about ex- 
periences 

2. Discussed group and individual plans 

Se Discussed pictures and books 

4. Class reports 
ae Committee reports 
b. Work finished 


Ce. Industrial arts 
1. Drawing pictures 
a. Crayons 
be Water colors 
ce Deep color paints 
2. Construction of Post Office, train 
5. Making letters, money order book, etc. 
4. Molding trains out of clay 
5. Designing furniture, etc. for the train 


D. Health 
1. Cleanliness in handling paint, clay, using apron, 
using old mats, washing hands 
2. Safety rules for trips 
3e Walking as a good exercise 


VI. 


Vito 
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Ke Wrataine . 
1. Printing stories, deseriptions of pictures, 
directions, letters 


F. Arithmetic 
1. Value of money and materials f 
2. Measurements for constructing Post Office and 
train 4 
- 3. Counting for trip (How many children in cars) 


Fine Arts 


Ae 


Dramatics 
l. Playing with) bioeks 
2e Playing with train and Post Office 
os Practicing Dom nm reeram 
Music 
1. Rhythm (Pretending train and keeping time to songs) 
2e Songs 
ae Postman's song 
by Train, songs 
Draving 
1. Drawing things seen on trip 
2e Illustrating charts 
Appreciation 
ie Reis pion Sab eves moro Necmipierte a. 
26 Neeessity of taking care of materials 
Se. Appreciation of phetures, Literatures and poetry 
4. Appreciation for kindness of people that helped us 


Probable Outcomes 


Ae 


Attitudes 

1. Ability to organize and plan 

2. Self reliance 

5. Better understanding of surroundings 
4. Self expression of ideals 

5. Need of self control 

6- Need of cooperation 

7. Need of politeness 

8. Need to take turns 

Desirable habits and skills 

1. Keeping records of trips 

2e Planning and thinking about situations 
5. Obedience 

4. Respect for rights of others 

5. Taking turns 

6. Keeping up with own work and materials 


7. How to use books, clay, water colors, crayons, cloth, 


all kinds of materials 
8. To write letters and notes of thanks 
9. Need of money to carry on work 


10. That they could entertain by reading, telling stories, 


or telling interesting experiences 


iT 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Vile 


VIII. 
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OUR MUSEUM 
(By Greensboro Teacher) 


Initial Stimulation 

During the fall months my children were very much in- 
terested in taking walks and, field trips in the mearby woede 
and fields. Perhaps, a curiosity to discover just what sur- 
rounded this loved sehool sworlidwor theirs ted whe ehiidren 
in eager anticipaticn to all the bytvays and hedges, and our 


never failing mother nature furnished many rich and varied 
topics. 


Problems and Questions 

1. Our wild flowers in our community 
2e Birds and their nests 

3. Trees and leaves 

4. Insects, butterflies, bees 

De Siowla: 

69 Railing hSsunsShine, wives sha amemeors 


Reading and Literature 

1. Oral compositions 

2. Board and chart compositions and lists 

5. Stories, songs, and pictures of flowers and birds 
4. Poems of appreciation 


fArithmetic 
1. Counting different kinds of flowers and nests collected 


2. Comparisons - contrasting sizes 
5. Games of "who found the greatest number of such and such" 
etc. 
Health 
1. Exercise and joy of valking and running in the air.and 
sunshine 
Writing 


1. Labels made for things collected 
2. Watching teacher print experiences on board 


Art 

1. Pictures of personal experiences 

2. Cut and color vork in drawing flowers, trees, leaves, etc. 

Se Mounting flowers in most attractive manner 

4-e Picture study - "Feeding Her Birds" - Other pictures 
enjoyed 


Outcomes 
1. Attitudes 
ae One of the most beneficial outcomes that I have ob- 
served vas the development in tHe children of a 
greater appreciation of the simple beauty in nature. 
This was shown through their desire to preserve the 
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flowers collected. In this manner the idea of saving 
them for a real museun twas started. Out of that grew 
the activity of actuolly framing flowers in order to 
preserve themes Much pleasure was derived through 
this. After mounting some flowers, the children col- 
lected bird's nests, pine cones, rocks, shells, and 
other things that they thought would add to the in- 
terest of a room museum. 


Naturally, some place was needed to keep the little 

collections, so orange crates were used, and every- 

thing labeled. 

2e Other Outcomes 

oe Oral conposition am thes form sof ja isiory tom) oul 
newspaper 

be Reading of sentences and names of flovers and 
leaves 

ec. Study of "Feeding Her Birds" 

ad. Information on the birds and their nests - kinds 
built, soason for eggs, birds, etc, 

e. Insects studied on small scesle 


f. Songs learned - appreciation 
Remarks - Out of this little project grew the desire to con- 
tribute our bit to a real school museum. Best of all though, 


I feel that the children have acquired some skill in finding 
out things on their owm initiative and they have had the satis- 
faction of making things with their own plans and satisfying 

to a certain extent the collective instinct that all little 
people havee 


Suan 4 
( 
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OBJECTIVES 


Ae Appreciations and Attitudes 
A desire to read magazines and books 


A desire to share reading experiences with others 

An energetic and thoughtful attack on reading 
Independence and self-reliance in word. recognition 
Proper appreciation for books (shotn by care of them) 
An increasing desire to own books 


Be Skills and Habits 
Ability to read silently with accuracy and some speed a 
variety of matefgial including literature and informa- 
tional material 
Ability to interpret intelligently when reading for various 
purposes: 
Finding answers to questions 
Following directions 
Remembering what is read 
Interpreting difficult passages 
Comprehending fects 
Ability to select main ideas 
Ability to find something quickly on a page (skim) 
Ability to read aloud with pleasing voice 
Skill in ready comprehension of sentences 
Rhythmic and rapid eye movements across the page from left 
to right, and quick return from the end of one line to 
the beginning of the next 
Getting thought silently before reading 
Phrasing in thought units 
Skill in reeognizing words 
Habit of attacking new word by: 
Skipping it and getting it through context 
Applying phonetic elements 
Asking someone for help 
Habit of good phrasing when Yeading orally, no word Calling 


READING PROGRAM 


The second grade is of crucial importance in the develop- 
ment of reading ability. It is a time when careful management 
is essential to guard against the formation of wrong habits 
and to guide progress in proper directionse Instruction 
should be as thoroughgoing and as carefully planned for and 
managed as in the first grades It should be governed by the 
same general principles and incorporate the same general 
methods as in the first grades 
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le It is suggested by some authorities that a daily period 
of about seventy minutes be given for work utilizing a 
body of materials organized to develop the fundamental 
interests and skills, and so conducted as to meet the 
reading requirements of a modern systematic technique. 
In this period ths pupils should be provided with the 
best possible materials, properly correlated and or= 
€enized to take care of the various mechanical skills 
essential to rapid, accurate, and Full comprehension, 
Such naterials would include informational ee oe 
prose narratives, verse, and work and play type During 
this period, the teacheam yates ead sue) DOs He ced hd 
time for observing and appraising vork, so that undesir- 
able habits, so quickly formed, may be detected and sup-= 
planted by good ones, and intélligent remedial instruce 
tions, before they have gaincd strength. 


During this period provision should be made for: 
ae Group lessons in work-type silont reading for the 
purpose of developing fundamental fabits and skills 
be Oral reading to improve the quality and effective= 
ness of vocal expression while reading (Audience 
reading) 
ce Oral reading, following silcnt reading, as a means 
of checking. 
de Discussions and other folltoweup activities to ex- 
tend, refine, and supply ideas and interests ac- 
quired in reading 
ee Diagnosis of difficulties and remedial instructions 
Ze Opportunity for independent work=-type silent reading 
(Carefully checked) 
Se fintovendone reading of recreatory material, cheekead 
through brief reports 
4. Rending in connection with other class activities 
5. Reading in connection with S@ecial Study Units 


READING IN CONNECTION WETH OTHER DLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Reaging should have a prominont part in carrying on class= 
room activities, and in syppplementing the content matter of the 
curriculum. Library shelves should contain bowkKs which vill 
enrich ctértain phases of history, geography, community life, 
etCe Reading lists on such topics may be made by children or 
by teachers and postecde 


Reading should supploment the experience gained on ex- 
cursions to the farm, the dairy, the bakery, etce Reading 
matcrial should be utilized in preparing entertainments, as- 
sembly programs, parties, and dramatizations. 
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Printed board directions are useful in connection with | 
care of materials, constructive work, free-period activities, 
games, study assignments in number work, ctce Book directions 
may bo given for comstructive work or gamese Bulletin boards 
should regularly show letters from other groups, suggestions 
for before=-school work, lists of committees of coming class 
ovents, and so forth. 


Reading should not only grow out of such situations but 
should be used to furnish points of departure for further read- 
ing, excursions, constructive work, and so forthe See First 
Grade Outline. 


As suggestive of the type of activities in detail which 
are to be found in the most progressive second grades, this 
list may be of help. 


INVENTORY OF READING ACTIVITIES CONSIDERED DESIRABLE 
BY PROFESSIONAL LEADSRS eee (Laura Zirbes) 


Second and Third Grades 


1. Activities Based on Content Units More than One Paragraph 
in Length - 


Taking tests in silent reading 

Summing up paragraphs by finding topics for each paragraph 

Illustrating silent reading material 

Reading to carry out directions 

Reproducing a story read silently 

Reading silently under e time pressure 

Answering factual questions based upon reading story 

Selecting material to read to the class 

Choosing best+liked selections and giving reasons for the 
choice 

Listening to the reader with ea problem in mind 

Putting cut-up stories together (reading puzzles) 

Reading silently for interesting information 

Dramatizing stories 

Ansvering thought questions on a selection 

Comparing one reading selection with others 

Answering questions orally or in writing 

Solving problems through reading 

Reading to get material for projects 

Answering judgment questions 

Suggesting headings for paragraphs 

Suggesting original titles 

Reading interesting parts of a book to the class 

Conversing about Various points brought out in the story 

Reproducing story orally - after silent reading 

Proposing simple problems for solution through reading 

Reading cumuletive stories 

Rereading interesting stories 

Studying selections to be used in class 


| 
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Reading for oral reproduction 

Silent reading, all the class using same material 

Silent reading, all using different material 

Silent reading, each of ttio or more groups using @ifferent 
material 

Silent reading, without preliminary preparation 

Silent reading vith preliminary preparation 

Illustrating a story read previously 

Dramatizing a story read previously 

Choosing and using different material to illustrate readings 

Reading to answer questions on current events 

Studying independently to solve problem difficulties 

Answering thought questions orally 

Finding a quotation in a book or selection 

Using Mother Goose Books 

Keeping own record of speed tests 

Giving setting of a story in few words 

Paraphrasing stories and rhymes 

Drawing pictures to illustrate an experience 

Answering silent reading questions about reading selections 

Listening to other read 

Reading meaning from pictures 


Activities Based on Unrelated Paragraphs or Sentences 
Following directions written on the blackboard 


Pantomiming sentences read silently 
Asking questions of the group 
Answering questions 

Rearranging lines of a rhyme 


Activitics Based Chiefly on Phrase, Word, or Phonic Element 
Reading underlined words or phrascs 


Recognizing words and phrases written independently 
Analyzing words into sound clements 

Recombining sound elements into original wholes 
Analyzing long words into syllable elements 
Recombining sound clements into different wholes 
Listing words according to phonetic rules or groups 


Activities Invoitving the Use of the Table of Contents, Index, 
etcs 


Using table of contents to find reading matter in books 
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STUDY HABITS 


Follow the same gcneral aims and procedures for practice 
in establishing good study habits in the sccond grade that aro 
stated in the first grade and in the third gradce Kccp the 
activitics purposeful and related to the other expericneces that 
are going on in the clasSe 


le Ability to comprehend 
Comprehension is developed by: 
@e Giving the child a definite purpose which compels 
concentration on meaning. 
be Questions and exercises which entail scarch for 
meaning. (Any of tho checks mentioned below are 
also practice exerciscs.) 
ce Constantly checking on comprehension by mcans of 
informal tests of the following types: yes-no, 
multiple choice, pointing, folloving directions, 
matching sentences, completing riddles, draving 
de Encoureging child to get mcanings to new words 
through context. 

2. Ability to select and classify ideas. 

ae Ask questions or give directions which oblige child 
to organize, sclect and classify idcas. 
be Require children to report very briefly oh tepics. 
ce ASk children to illustrate the part of the story 
Whit SONS he a ° 

Se Ability to select main idecs. 
ae Ask for title for a paragraph or story. 
be Ask children to find "key" word. 
ce Ask class to divide the selection into parts for re- 

porting a class. 
a. ask children to make a scrics of illustrations bring- 
ing out the most important ideas. . 

4, Ability to arrange ideas 
ae Ask children to find all the statements that prove, . 
be Ask children to report the details on a certain topic. 
e. Ask child to illustrate a selection, centering atten- 

tion on thé main ideas but ineluding all detejlis, 

Se Ability to use facts presented as a basis for reesoning 
or for making inferences,--iece, ability to onswer a 
question whose answer is implied but not stated in the 
material read. 

6. Ability to follow directions - Give directions for 
games, plays, dramatizations, ctce 

7. Ability to organize a scquence of events =- (1) Give 
practice in dramatizing; (2) Reproduction 


Te 
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III. 
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GENER£L LESSON PROC SDURE 


Introduction 2 

ae Connect story with child experience by picture, objects 
anecdote, or conversation. 

be Got children to assemble some of their ideas on the topic 
by questions and discussion 

ce Give children a main purpose for reading the muterial. 


Vocabulary 

ae Develop in context a Fev words and phrases that are like- 
ly to be difficulteand present them on iblackpeawd. Take 
care not to "give away” content or plot of story. 


Silent and possibly a little oral reading by class, direct 

directed by questions. 

ae Procedure - Ask a question which requires children to 
read a sentence, paragraph, or longer unit. 

be Types of questions to ask: 

1. Questions which call for the finding of one, two, or 
three facts that are stated in the text 

2. Questions which “cadis Worm Vuisime. thewfacies ” tie) vilmi exe 
something which is not stated in the text, as: 
“Which was the tsafestt way the children played?" 
(The book describes what was the safest way; the 

children have to read the facts and judge in the 
light of experience which was the safest way." 

3. Questions Thich call for comparison: "In what way 
was the barnsvallow's home safer than the meadow- 
hamic "sve" 

4. Questions which call for selecting the main ideas 
"What would be a good title for this paragraph?" 
Oral reading, if necessary; e.egs¢, "Read the part 
that proves --+<-=- ay 


1 
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Additional check=#up on the material for several particular 
kinds of comprehension, such as (a) ability to follow di- 
reetions, (b) ability to get meaning from simple facts, 
(c) Ability to make inferences, (d) ability to get main 
idea, (e) ability to select from a number of facts those 
pertinent to a question or statement. Any one of the five 
types of tests, or drawings, may be used. 


Review of vocabulary - for fixing word forms and meaning 
in context. 


Leads to further activity 

ae To further FPeading of stories, information, poems, in 
Same field or related fields 

be To excursions, etce 

ee To home and classroom constructive activities 
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SEAT WORK 


= 


Follow the same suggestions listed as in the first grade. 
Refer to the introductory section for Reader's Purposes which 
must be kept in mind in planning educational seat-work. 


See Activities in the Primary Grades by Storm and Smith, 
(Pages 271-288) in which there are fifteen different types of 
seat-vork with definite suggestions for carrying them out. 
The following are from this list: 


1. Collecting known words 
Teacher cut from papers several advertisements printed in 
bold large type. Each child is provided with several and 
told to cut from them all of the words he knowse These 
are to be arranged on the desk or pasted on a piece of 
papere Goal =) seeuwho (can col@ect the Wongiess “a sit. 
2e Lllustrating riddles 
Teacher makes simple riddles. (Three times as many as 
there are pupils to be provided. Place three on each of 
several sheets of paper, thus making a set of riddle seat- 
work. Each child reads the riddles on his card and draws 
with colored crayons the pictures which represent the 
answers to the pictures. 
Directions for making pictures 
Prepare several different sets of directions for making 
pictures. Use the children's reading voeabulary ana 
make the directions to fit the ability of the children. 
Make a blue sky. Leave the ground white. Make a big 
yellow sun in the blue sky. Make two pine trees. 
Color the tops erecn. Color the -trunks brown. Make 
two little rabbits under the trees. 
4. Yes and No statements 
5. Coloring figures from directions 
6e Illustrating booklets 
7. Matching beginnings and endings of sentences 
8. Crossing~-out game 
9. A Health game 
10. Finding words in words 


ca 
W 
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For making checks on silent reading exercises to be used 
as seat work, see: Twenty-Fourth Yearbook; Checks and Exercises 
by Miss Zirbes, Classroom Teacher. 
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SPECIMED LESSON 


The Tree Dwellers 


Introduction - Long ago peovle did not live in houses as we doe 
Perhaps you have read of how people lived in those times. 
(Pause for suggestions). There is a story in your book about 
a boy who lived in the times when people lived in trees. The 
name of the story is "The Tree Dwellers". Let's turn to the 
table of contents and find the page <«... That is Sure Foot in 
the picture. Perhaps you can guess why he was given that 
names .-se. Sure Foot ‘didn’t lives as yow don There are many 
things that you have that Sure Foot didn't have. What do you 
suppose some of them were? etc. ectce 


Major Purpose - Let's read the story and find out what things 
Sure Foot didn't have, \vyhat he @tegimon ne Tived. Ctcz 


Vocabulary Devclopment - I'11 write Sure Foot's name on the 
Board ee. We call the people who live in trees "The Tree 
Dwellers". ,J?lL write dice jess 


Questions and Silent Reading - Let us read the page and find 
out the things that Sure Foot did not have.e We shall read 
silently «.e.8 Who wall vel? ats? 


The next is about Sure Foot's home. I'm going to ask you when 
you have Linished to, draw a pacturc of Has home on your papcr. 
(Discuss the pictures.) 


The next tells us what this boy had for his breakfast. Maybe 
he has something you would iike yoursclf. Which food that he 
had would you like best? 


One day Sure Foot nad a scares “heres the story on page 45. 
Perhaps two children would like to "act it out" when you have 
finished reading its ..«. Wetll choose two to act and the 
others may be the audience. 


The next part telis how the little tree-dvellers ‘played. Who 
will find the sentence that tells which was the safest way 
they played? 


Review of Vocabulary - Who can find the words that mean "people 
who, iawed il treeswm Who can find Sure Foot"*s name? etc." 


Leads - Perhaps you would like to make Sure Foot's home on the 
Sand-table. Perhaps you will like to read the stories in your 
books of other kinds of homes. 


Points Emphasized in the Lesson 


Introduction - Connects with child's previous experience. 
Purpose —= Purpose given for cach unit. Approachcd each vith 
thoughtful attitude. 


Vocabulary Development - Explanation instead of formal defini- 
Leads to other activities (tion 

1. Interest in construction 

2e Interest in further study of primitive life 


eee 
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Thinking - 
1. Selection of simple facts 
2e LTllustrate a section 
3s Organize ideas 
4. Remember chronological sequence 
Ss Use juiement 
VOCABULARY 
In the second grade, the same general procedure for the 
building up of a vocabulary as in the first grade is advisable. 
The folloving means for this essential element in the teaching 
of reading are: 
5 


1. Careful presentation of difficvlt now sight words 
This means the introduction of all words in context, in 


such a way that children will react satisfactorily to the 
new words. It means the calling the attention to the form 
of the word in addition to its meaning, similarities, and 
differences. 
2e Repetition of vocabulary for retention 
Well organized reading materials should provide for cnough 
properly distributed repetition of vocabulary to fix the 
connections between word=-symbol and meaning. In case the 
material is not so organized, or in ease certain children 
need more repetition for fixing the learning, tcachers may 
usc supplementary materials in the form of charts, mimco- 
graphed matcrial, short-exposure cards, and seat-work 
gamcSe The reading material itsclf may be used for worde- 
finding and phrase-finding gamese Whenever possible, sup- 
plementary material or exercises in vocabulary shoul@ be 
in context form. 
5. Recognizing new words independently 
There are three methods a child may use to work out words 
| independently: 
(1) Use the context as a clue to mew words; (2) inspect 
the word for similarities to other words; (3) use phonies. 
When these three methods have failed, asking is his last 
resort. 


PHONICS 


For suggestions in regard to phonics, refer to the First 
i) Grade Outline and to the Introductory Section. 
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REMEDIAL MEASURES 


In tho socond grade, deficiencics begin to shor up clear- 
lv, and they should be given careful attention before thoy be- 
come habitse As each reading lesson is being conductcd, the 
teacher may watch and note deficionces in individual children. 
She must know the defietencics ikely to cecur in this e¢redc, 
and the general causes for these deficiencics.e A most helpful 
means of noting andsremedyiney misc roma py lor devise Some 
chart on which to record wdisabaimsunec. 


For further suggestions, soo First Grado Outline and In- 
throductory Se ciesen Also: 


Tho Improvement of Reading - Gates 
The Classroom Poecher Savoie! = Grey and. Zosrbicis 
Reading Activitics in tho Primary Grados - Nila B. Smith 


A Guido to Child Development, Chapt. 8 - Califernia 
Curriculum Commission 


TESTS 


Refer to tho Introductory Section and to tho First Grade 
Outline, for «a Tuller dis cusismoneo te vem cs. 


After the children havo had somo instruction in rcading 
the toachor, may divide hem tclass anto sroups on’ Gho bases sof 
noodse She may do this as follows: (1) givo-informal tests 
to sec in which phasos of reading tho children are making good 
progress and in which phasos thoy are woak; (2) place omphasis 
upon the weaker phases and test at frequent intervals to sce 
whether or not growth is taking place; (3) vary tho procedure 
according to tho results obtained. (See Activitics in Pri- 
mary Reading, Reading Chocks and Execrciscs by Miss Zirbes, 
Tuventy-Fourth Yearbook; Improvement in Reading, Classroom 
Teacher for help in use of Informal Tests). 


In using standard tests we measure for throc purposes, 
as follows: 


1. Ability to comprehend and interpret what is read. For 
this purpose Stanford Achievement Test in Reading and 
Haggerty Test, 4re suitable. 

2. Measure of rate of silent reading. Corts and Starch Tests. 

Se Fests of rate and accuracy Of oral reading. Gray 


SO ee ee 
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DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS 


TPesirable Attainments for &R 
All of the desired avttadnmen Tt senonciet lz Ceasar 
Pupils have ability to 
Independently seek for reading materials which relate to 
problems and activities in which they are interested, 
Use books more effectively. 
Remember more easily what is read. 
Read silently and express their thought either in their cwn 
words or by action, drawing, modelling, cutting. 
Read orally, with expression, in pleasing tones and well 
modulated voices, simple stories. 
Grasp the thought of large units of material. 
Acquire and use new words, 
Appreciate worthwhile materials. 
Pupils show - 
An increased literary experience (6 to lO books) 
An increased knowledge of their snvironment through dis- 
cussion and reading 
Some skill in oral reading 
Some speed in silent reading (70 - 90 words per minute) 
An increased vocabulary (500 words) and their meaning 
Pupils have read - 
The equivalent of two new first readera 
Part or whole of two or three readers of secend grade 
ability 
Two or three supplementary books of first grade ability 


Desirable Attainments for 2A 

All of the desired ettainments not realized in 2B 

Pupils have established the habit of reading independently. 

They interpret effectively the reading materials ass igned 
them in connection with other sshool activities and are 
able to discuss them and make use of the eontents of what 
is read. 

Pupils pead more rapidly silently thah orally, ° Their rate 
is 90-110 words per minute) 

They are able to read orally at sight, with some ease and 
effective expression, when given materials in which 
there are no word difficulties or adifficulties or meaning 

They have increased their vocabulary. 

They show great interest in books and a desire to read. 

Pupils have read - 
Part or whole of three tasal readers. 
Three or four supplementary readers of second grade 
ability. 
A number of individual library books. 


oF 
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BOOKS AVAILABLE 


Grade 2B 


Basar 


Work-Play Series - Book II 
Newson Series - Book II 
Story and Study Readers = Book II 
(First grade books selected from first grade list to meet 
needs) 


Supplementary - {In small sets for group work or individual 

reading) 

Child Story Readers - Book II 

Bobbs-Merrill - Book II 

Child's World - Book ‘IL 

In Animal Land 

Laidlaw - Book II 

Safety Hill of Health 

Story Folk 

Under the Story Tree 

Workers 

Nursery Tales 

Silent Reader, Book I 

Second Fairy Reader 

Story Hour - Book II 

True Stories - Book I 

Winston-Readers = Book II 

Little Dramas for Primary Children 


Supplementary - (Grade libraries to be selected and checked 
from the school library ) 


Supplementary - (In sets of 2 to 5) 
See lists under 2A and iAs Check from these lists ag needed, 
provided first grade teachers not using books desired ) 


Grade 2A 


Basal 
Child?s Own Way Series - Book II 
Real Life Readers - Book II 


Supplementary - (In small sets for group and individual rea@ing) 
Everyday Classics - Book II 


Reading Literature - Book II 
Building My House of Health 

In Fableland 

Learn to Study Reader - Book II 
Open Road to Reading = Book II 
Pathway to Reading = Book II 

Story Fun 

Elementary Science Reader - Book I 


Bolenius Reader =- Book II 
Elson Reader - Book II 
Silent Reader - Book II 
Lincoln Reader - Book II 
a Progressive Road to Reading - Book II 
Robinson Crusoe 


Supplementary - (Grade libraries to be selected and checked 
from school library) 


| 
| Supplementary - (For individual reading) 
| Little Folk*s Library —. First Series 
Cat and Mouse Tales 
Will and Won't Storios 
Hen Pen and Her Friends 
| Little Pigs 
Can and Cantt Stories 
| Good Old Stories 
) Going Away from Home 
Runaway Stories 
| Little mittens 
Mother Goose'ts Children 
/ A BC. Rimes 
Game Songs 
| Little Folk's Library - Second Sericos 
Red Riding Hood 
The Elf Book 
iS Book of Giants 
The King's Bell 
Rabbit Tables 
Friends from Mother Goose 
Aesop's Fables 
Hiawatha 
| Dame Wiggins of Lee 
Funny Stories 
Friends and No Friends 
Riddles and Rimes 
Helpers 
] The Singing Farmer 
Little Eagle 
Citizenship Reader 
Toby Chipmunk 
Chubby Bear 
Folklore Stories 
The Farm Twins 
Eskimo Land 
The Duteh Twin Primer 
Old Story Reader - Second Book 
( Our Story Reader = First Book 
5 Billy Gene's Play Days 
i? In Rabbitville 
A Week with Andy 
Busy Carpenters 
Billy Gene and His Friends 
The Sunshine School 


—— 
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The Magic Boat 

The Indian Primer 
Interesting Things to Know 
Webster Reader = Book I 
Webster Reader = Book II 


BOOKS TO BE READ TO CHILDREN 


See, list ah) thle, fest. veucadicn 


Tales of Many Folk =—- Faulkner «..cseae 
Fables and Folk Stories - Scudder eee 
Happy Tales of Story Time - Skinner)’: 
The Greedy Goat l= Birooki srestehenareteteucle 
Bobby and the Big Road = Lindsay e..ee 


Five Little Friends - AdamS ecreceecee 
The Poppy Secd Cakes ~— Clarke .ecece. 


Dandie and the Tale of a Yellow Cat - 
The Story of Mrse Tubbs - H. Lofting 
Peter and Polly Stioric’s y=) Rosicuveiere elers 
Cloverfield Farm Stories - Orton ecee 
The Little Lost Pigs - Orton eece.sceos 
Prancing Pat - Orton cee.ceeccccecceecs 
Queenie, The Story of a Cow - Orton 
The. Barm. Itwins =|, Rerkanis Serteiues s« si. - 
The Box in the Sand = RICE eececccsce 
The Lost Monkey ceecceccecccrerercccceve 
Seventeen Little Bears - Smith .ecee 
The Tale of Bunny Cotton-Tail = Smith 
The Circus Book cececerccecersercecsecces 
Coco, the Got “S" Wealth svete te svetene: ol exelleie 's 
Péppi, the Duck - Wells cceeccecccseccee 


POHAWARY, 
See list in the first gradee 


The Children's First Book of Poetry — 
When We Were Very Young - Milne ..... 
Now We Are Six - Mine oo Cie ws 0 Hse ces 
A Child's Own Book of Verse - Bke I - 
I Live in a City -— Tippett e.ececcere 
I Go a Treveling - Tippett weccceeee. 
I Spend the Summer - TL PpiereG os, wa oS wees 
The Golden Staircase = Chisholm <.s<<« 
The Home Book of Verse - Lan& ..ececcee 
Fifth Christmas Poems for Children - 


Baker 


e@eeeeeeee 
Skinner 
eeeeseee 
fm te) ie eb eens 
e@eeeeeee 
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seeo OCripner 

eeee Houghton 

ee-eo American 

wens Adtred Kimo 

eeee Lothrop, 

Lec & Shep- 

herd 

eee e Macmillan 

eeee Doubleday 
Page 

cld. Rand McNally 

etiee Lo vOkes 

oe ot) AME rT ca ni 

cone Americen 

eee) SvOwkwes 

eece oOtoke's 

Sek ISO Kes 

secre Lowel ton 

eee e Hann 

eeee Newson 

vsue Planaenm 

oe de, Hhanagiam 

vee, Lesa ma ram 

e+e. Doubleday, 

cece Doran 


sim Aner ©) Bhs Gog 
ee. Dutton 
eee Dutton 
cere NMoalemuit Wana 
eee Harper 
coe Darper 
ie Harpex 
ceo Putnam 
eee Longmans 
by Hyett - 

Ce Appleton 
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SPECIMEN UNITS OF WORK 


Study of"Hiawatha" 


Initial Stimulation - Telling children of the life of American 


Indians. 

The story of Hiawatha's childhood was told to the chil- 
dren. Later the story of Hiawatha was read to the children the 
way "Longfellow wrote the story". Bifficult passages were 
explained. The teacher showed the children some pictures of 
Hiawathae Two children suggested that we make and collect 
articles for a Hiawatha sand tablee All the children were 
pleased at the suggestion and they began planning for the 
sand table. 


New Stimulation - 

During library period some of the children found in a cur- 
rent magazine materials and pictures on constructing a Hiawatha 
playhouse. They showed it to the teacher, then to the other 
children. A group of children wanted to make one like this. 


Reading Indian Legends 


The children asked different people to tell them about 
Hiawatha. 


Problem Questions - (Printed on a chart) 

1. To re-read and find out more about Hiawatha's childhood. 
In order to know and understand: 
ae How he dressed. 
be. What he ate for food. 
Cs. How jhiev dived 
a Witasc> ies “Gericles to memes canes 

2. How to construct Hiawatha's home on the sand table. 


Experiences 
Ll. A walk in the wood that children might understand and 


more appreciate the home life of Hiawatha. 
ae Children telling parts of the story : 
3. Oonstructing "Hiawatha'ts home" on the sandtable 
4. Another walk finding moss and pine for the sandtable 
Se Making figures of Hiawatha, Nokomis 
6. Making wigwams, animals, canoes, lake (Gitche Gumee) 
7. Learning parts of the poem and dramatizing it 
8e Learning Indian lullabies 
9. Making individual Hiawatha booklets mainly as an art and 
language project 
10. Making a Hiawatha playhouse from heavy brown paper 


Subject Matter Content - Helps: 
Hiawatha Primer - Holbrook (Enough copies for group and in- 
dividual reading. Finding answers to their’ problems) 


Eiawatha ~- Catherine T. Bryce = Edna Turpin - Taken from 
Longfellow's "Hiawatha" 

Stories the Iroquois Told Their Children - Mabel Powers 

Martin's Magazine = November 1931 

The Pantomine Primer - Emma E,. White 


E_. 
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Composition (= "Oire AL: 


1. 
Cr 
Os 


4. 
De 


Planning how to make figures for sandtable and play 
Planning arrangement of sandtable 

Discussion of Hiawatha'ts early childhood, his grand- 
mother, his friendisha has saa ie si hese ite anciia mes eeanicl 
hunting, and his departure 

Planning content of Hiawatha booklet 

Decision of sentences for booklet 


Composition - Written 


1. Writing sentences about pictures they had drawn for 
booklets 
2e Writing words they liked best in poem 
Se Writing answers to given questions 
Geography: 


Understanding of a lake, Gitche Gumee (Lake Superior); 
its location 


History: 


Learning of Hiawatha's life 


Knowledge of Indians divided into tribes. 


Hiavatha be- 
longed to the Objiwa Tribe or Algonquin family. 


Child's understanding that some Indians of the Iroquois 


tribe had Hiawatha as their supernatural werrior who 
was sent to open up rivers, shov them the way through 
forests, teach them how to do things. Longfellow col- 
lected many legends of different tribes and trove a 
poem. lLongfellow's Hieswatha is nob a real character, 
but gives us true Indian lore. 


industry ivadl Arise: 


lL. 
Ze 


or 
4. 


Making figures, coloring them for sandtable 

Making vigvams, bow and arrow, canoe, animals, and 
coloring them. 

Cutting Indian warriors, animals, canoes, etc. 

Drawing pictures for booklets, selecting correct 
colors for scenes 


Health: 
Le Value of fresh air = Viviang out of doors 
2e Need of coarse foods for our bodies 


Se Correct exercise and recreation for health 
Spelling: 

1. Recognition of vords and spelling as: 
vigwam boy 
papoose &randfather 
squaw Hiawatha 

Indian 
2e, PPONURETALIOn Of? 


Gitche Gumee 
Opeechee 


Nokomis 
Tagoo 
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Desirable Habits and Beis. 
1. Use of yardstick in measuring paper for screen 
2« Use of ScCilsisors 1 (Cui ae aes 
Se Arrangement and profer spacing of figures and objects on 
sandtable 
4. Organization of material for booklet 
5. Working toward a definite goal 
6. Group work - cooperation 
7. Ability to Bollow Vda eerie. 
8. Neatness in vork 
9. Self-control 
LO. Informative 


A PLAY CITY 
(By Greensboro Teacher) 


Stimulation - 
The first week of echool the ec#mitcren told af \tieie 
visitse This led to discussions of buildings found in »11 
cities, 2s" Staton. Tosi Ome tence meester Noon mame C re 


Purine these 
periods plans were formed to construct a play city. 


summer 


Problem Questions - (Charts made as discussions 

What buildings do ve find in e@11 cities? 

What are some of the most useful buiidings of our city? 

What are some of the largest buildings? 

What are some of the prettiest buildings? 

How do ‘our Streets run, fit Owe eae, so 

What are the names of our main streets? 

On what streets are the various buildings we have discussed? 

Vould it be possible 0¢@ Wutid sour gity as a play citer lin 
such a way that we might invite the other grades in 
and show them all abeut the things we learn? 

How shall we go about the building of a play eity? 


demand ) 


Making Plans - (Charts used as needed) 
What cemmittees will be needed? Chart then. 
Who will serve on each committee? Chart them. 
That materials will we need? Hew Be eet them? 


(Letters to principal) 


Procedure = 
Committees were appointed to go to the school cafeteria and 
Erocery store to secure toxeSe Several children hrought ham-— 
mérs and weils, and one boy brotght a‘sev. Tve .coblms sags 
were feund in the School, and with the buying of an auger ang 
a plane from the ten ¢ent store the real work began. The 
children divided themselves into groups, choosing which 
building they Yished to work on and eleeting a head carpenter. 


a 


yy 
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The Railway Station was built by three Tete wie ie rome 
grape box, two eigar boxes, and two troom handlese It re- 
quired several visits to the station before they knew how 


many pillars were in front of the building, and how to print 
Southern Railway. 


The Jefferson Standard Building was composed of three boxes, 
one placed flat on the floor with the other two placed end- 
wise on top of it. The most tedious jot was the painting 
in of the window to show the seventeen stories. 


The Airport was a source of great interest and after its 
completion several boys built planes. 


A book was later compiled, called "Our Citar; end contained 
the best free hand drawings of the buildings and the city 
streets. The elass went in groups to visit the Station, 
Jefferson Standard, Airport, Post Office and Grotery Store. 
These trips were subjects of much interesting discussion, 


Cutcomes = 


iL. Subject matter: 


Reading - "The Railway Book”, "The. Engine Story", "The 
Airplane Ride", postcards, newspapers, felders, 
charts, and stories from various readers, 

English - Oral and dramatic oxpression was developed 
through class discussions, and questions that 
arose in working out the unit. Original poems 
and songs were written and letter writing was 
emphasized. 

Spelling - Words most needed were listed and learned. 

Geography ~ A better understanding of Greensboro 
Le Its buildings and streets 
2e Directions and distances 
3e Location on map and globe 
4. Air and train reutes to New York and Florida 

Number Work = Measuring was used which brought in the use 

™ of the inch, foot, and yard. Cost of materials 
involved the use of money and the knowledge of 
addition and subtraction. 

Art - Proportion in making the buildings, and use of the 

Mee) proper colors in their painting. Free hand draw- 
ings of the buildings and of the city streets. 
Clay modelling of air planes and trains and other 
interesting things in the city. 

History - How and Why cities grow upe How Greensboro has 
developed. 

Poetry ~- Several poems from "1 Live in a @ity” mere 
learned. Some original ones were writtene 

2. Habits and Attitudes - 

A vivid picttre of our city - An appreciation of the value 

of many of our buildings - a higher type of cooperation in 

planning, in discussion, and in searching for information. 

Respect for the work of others, and a cheerful Waiting for 

onets turn. A keener observation of life about us anda 

more intelligent interest in it. 
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OBJECTIVES 


ING Appreciations and Attitudes 


1. Greater interest in books and desire to read, as shown 
by voluntary library reading, bringing tooks to school, 
taking books home 

2e Realization that books are useful, as shown by habit of 
looking for information in them 

56. Increased desire to own books 


Skills and Habits 


Ll. Thought-getting 

ae Greater ability to comprehend word, phrase, sentence 

be Ability to select and group ideas 

c. Ability to select main ideas {a beginning in evaluat- 
ing ideas and in outlining) 

d. Ability to use facts to solve a simple problem 

e. Ability to follow directions as in drawing end making 
otjects, playing games, carrying out brief assign- 
ments, etc. 

f. Ability to organize a sequence of events, as in 
dramatizing a story 

2. Vocabulary 

a. Increased stock of sight-words 

bs Abi Lity tol Recognize lal vweocabihany of -ecunrine somdis 
and phrases through both context and form-clues 

ce. Ability to recognize meanings of new words through 
context clues 


Mechanics of resding 

1. Increasing span of recognition, as distinguished from 
Span of perception 

2.e Elimination of finger-pointing, and head or lip-movement 

Se Improvement in enunciation, correct pronunciation, 
proper phrasing, well-modulated and expressive voice in 
oral reading 

4. Habitually correct posture and consistent use of proper 
light 


Handling of Books 

1. Care of books in opening, turning pages, etc. 

2e Greater skill in use of table of contents, finding 
stories by page numbers; cross referencing 
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READING PROGRAM 


Reading in the third grade occupies a strategic level in 
the reading program of an elementary school.. The rapid growth 
in the fundamental attitudes, habits, and skills introduces 
the pupil into new realms of reading involving independent use 
of the technique previously Scquireds Tens Nee ayes be Gio 
grades the pupil has acquired a working knowledge of the 
mechanics of reading, and the work of the third grade should 
offer ample opportunities for practice and development in the 


use of the mechanics. The type of instruction and arrange- 
ment of the program should be conducive to independent and 
reflective reading. At the end of the year the program 


should result in the pupid's ability to read independently, 
with a fair degree of speed the simple eontent material usual- 
ly found in the fourth grade. 


It is suggested that about sixty minutes each day be given 
for reading, and that from 80 to 85 per cent of the time be de= 
voted to silent reading. In the reading periods pupils 
should be provided with the best materials, properly correlated 
and organized so as to take care of the mechanical skills es- 
sential to rapid, accurate, and full comprehension. Such 
materials would include informational material, prose, narra- 
tives, verse, and work and play types< 


In the daily instruction period provision should be made 
neyo) 10 £ 


1. Group lessons in work-type silent reading for the 
purpose of developing fundamental habits and skills. 

2. Independent work-type silent readers, carefully 
checked. 

Oe Audience reciting of prepared recreatory or informa- 
tional material. 

4. Independent reading of recreatory material, checked 
through brief reports, etc. 

Se An appropriate amount of drill and exercises to es- 
tablish habits of accuracy and independence in word 
recognition, and a wide span of recognition. 

6. Frequent tests of progress, and diagnostic and 
remedial measures. 

7. Reading in connection with class activities. 


as 
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READING IN CONNECTION WITH OTHER CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Soe Second Grade Activities. 


Feading should have a prominent part in carrying on class-. 
room activities, and in supplementing the content matter of the 
eu PRG upaim:. Library shelves should contain books which will 
enrich certain phases of hustiony, Geography, communi ty plisies 
etce Reading lists on such topics may be made by children or 
by teacher and posted. 


Reading should supplement the experience gained on excur-~ 
sions to the farm, the dairy, the bakery, etc. Reading ma= : 
terial should be utilized in preparing cntertainments, assembly 
programs, parties, and dramatizatioms. 


Printed board directions are useful in connection with 
eare of materiavs, constructive work, fmec-=permiod actinuiimes, 
games, study assignments in number work, etce Book directions 
may be given for constructive work or games. Bulletin boards 
should regularly show letters from other groups, suggestions 
for befere-school work, lists of committees of coming class 
events, and so forth. 


Reading should not only grow out of such situations but 
should be used to furnish points of departure for further read- 
ing, excursions, constructive work, and so forth. 


The Units of work suggested by the Social Studies program 
will furnish a rich nucleus for the planning of a wide rmeadane 
program. 


For a list in detail of activities usually found in the 
most progressive third grades, see Second Grade Outline. 


STeDyY 


1..Ability to Comrvehend 

Compreh:z.:sion is developed by: 

a. Giving the child a definite purpose which compels concen- 
tr.ition on meaning. 

be Quiustions and exercises which entail search for meaning. 
(Any of the shecks mentioned below are also practice 
exercisese 

ce. Constantly checking on comprehension by means of infor- 
mal tests of the following types: yese\eno, multiple 


<ul 


<5? 
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ehoice, matching sentences, completing riddles, drawing, 
picture pointing, following directions. 

de Encouraging child to get meanings of new words through 
context. 


Ability to Select and classify ideas. 

a. Ask questions or give directions which oblige child to 
organize, select, and classify ideas. 

be Require children to report very briefly on topics. 

ec. Ask children to illustrate the part of the story which 
shows ° 


Ability to Select Main Ideas 

ae Ask for title for a paragraph or story. 

b. Ask chiidrieny to; falda “whe Mike yaleawio sd, 

ce ASk class to divide the selection into parts for report- 
ing a class. 

ad. Ask children to make a series of illustrations bringing 
out the most important ideas. 


Ability to Arrange Ideas 

a. Ask children to find all the statements that prove----- : 

b. Ask children to report the details on a certain topic. 

ec. Ask child to illustrate a selection, centering atten- 
tion on the main idea, but including all details. 


Ability to Use Facts Presented as a Basis for Reasoning or 
for Making Inferences,---i.e., ability to answer a question 
whose answer is implied but not stated in the material read. 


Ability to Follow Directions -- Give directions for games, 
plays, dramatizations, etc. 


Ability to Organize a Sequence of Events - (1) Give practice 
in dramatizing; (2) Reproduction. 


ad 
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GENERAL LESSON PROCEDURE 


Introduction 

ae Connect story with child experience by picture, object, 
anece-dote, or conversation. 

b. Get children to assemble some of their ideas on the topic 
by questions and discussion. 

ce Give children a main purpose for reading the material. 


Vocabulary: Develop in context a few words and odhrases that 
are likely to be difficult and present them on blackboard. 
Take care not to “give away" content or plot of story. 


Silent and possibly a little oral reading by class, directed 
by questions 
ae Procedure - Ask a question Which requires children to 
read a sentence, paragraph, or longer unit 
be. Types of questions to ask - 
LL. Questions whitch calletor. tTiecmfindane of one, two, or 
three facts that are stated in the text. 
2e Questions which call for using the facts to infer 
something which is not stated in the text, as: "Which 
was the ‘safest! way the children played?" (The 
book does not tell what was the safest vay; the chil- 
dren have to read the facts and judge in the light of 
experience which was the safest way.) 
3. Questions which call for comparisons: "In what way was 
the barnswallow's home safer than the meadow-lark's?" 
4. Questions which call for selecting the main idea: 
"What would be a good title for this paragraph?" 
5. Oral reading, if necessary; e€sg., "Read the part that 
proves s-=----- A” 


Additional check-up on the material for several particular 
kinds of comprehension, such as (a) ability to follow direc- 
tions, (b) ability to get meaning from simple facts, (c) 
ability to make inferences, (d) ability to select main idea, 
(e) ability to select from a number of facts those perti- 
nent to a question or statement. Any one of the five types 
of tests, or drawing, may be used. 


Review of vocabulary - for fixing word forms and meaning of 
contexte 


Leads to. further activity 

ae To further reading of stories, information, poems, in 
the same field or related fields 

bie MOwekeunsionss, eb,c% 

ee To home and classroom constructive activities 


a 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF SMALL GROUPS 


The following are suggestions for group work in silent reading: 


aus 


Children form in small groups of four or five, with a leader 
appointed first by the teacher, later by the children them- 
selvese Let each group decide on some story to prepare to 
present to the whole groupe This preparation may be to: 

a. Tell the story. 

be Dramatize it. 

ce. Pantomine the story. 
Children form in groups and each read a story or unit si- 
lently, to be able to tell the story to the others in the 
small group. 
Children form in groups and read silently a number of 
stories to sec which one is the best to dramatize. Let 
discussion follow the reading. 
Children form in small groups: 

ae To plan for a dramatization. 

b. To practice a dramatization. 

ec. To discuss different converations that might be used 

in a story. 
d. io. discuss iwharch) ommiGwiom orwst haere! fam iliatan isitomalc’s 
would make the best play. 

The teacher introduces the lessons and writes a question or 
questions on the board for the children to read Silently and 
find the answers to the questions. 
The teacher introduces the lesson. The children read the 
lesson silently, then writes questions to bring out the 
main points of the storye The small groups form and discuss 
both the questions and ansvers. 
The teacher introduces the lesson and gives a question or 
questions for the children to read silently and find the 
answers. Then the small groups discuss the most interesting 
way to take up the lesson in the recitation period. The 
following ways might be used: 

ae A part of the lesson told and a part read aloud. 

be Oral reading of the entire selection. 

ce Reproduction of the selection. 

de Dramatization ot the story, 
After the lesson has been introduced by the teacher, read 
silently by the children, and the thought checked by the 
teacher, the children could form into small groups to dis- 
cuss the sentences, phrases, and vords used which made them: 

ae see the pictures. 

b. Feel sad, happy, amused, or excited. 

ec. Know or judge the characters in the story. 
The teacher introduces the lesson and checks the silent 
reading of the children. The groups then organize the main 
movements, thought divisions, or pictures in the story. This 
organization should include the necessarv subheads under 
each topics. Both main points and subordinate peints should 
be expressed in the form of brief full statements. 
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The teacher gives three or four new stories for the chil- 
dren to read silently to see which each one thinks would 
be the best to dramatize or reproduce for a special oc- 
casion and whye The small groups form and discuss their 
individual decision before the classe Class discussion 
participated in by the teacher and pupils folloyv. 
After three or four selections have been read silently by 
the children and thought checked by the teacher, the chil- 
dren make a list of words used in those selections which 
they think would be good ones to add to their yocabulary. 
Groups then form to discuss these words. 
Children make a report to the small group ona library book 
read to try to make the other children want to read that 
materiale Folloving the report the members of the group 
may ask questions to clear up points made or have addi- 
tional ones given. This report may be an oral synopsis 
of the story. 
A library or a supplementary book may be given to each of 
the small groups. Each day, two or three children careful- 
Ly prepare a portion of this book to read aloud to the rest 
of their group. After a few days of such work one child 
is chosen from each group to interest the class in the 
book they have been reading. 
Small groups may form to listen to and offer suggestions on 
the written reports given on the library material read. The 
children could choose the question from the follotring sug- 
gestive list which seems best suited to the material read 
and answer this on the card in the space indicated. 

ae Why did you like or dislike this book? 

be. What did you like best in the book? 

c. What character did you like best? 

d. Describe the most interesting, exciting or funniest 

part of the book. 

e. What event or description stood out most clearly? 

fe What made this man or Woman great? 

ge What kind of person was the character you like the 

best? 
h. Remarks. 
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SEAT WORK 


Seat activities should be in the form of: (1) Glosely 
checked independent reading activities for developing study 
abilities; checked recreatory reading. Folloving are sug- 
gestions for independent work: 


1. Cards which contain references to infcrmational arti- 
cles in books, and of which |clcexSue te! maumia Hey. eshne 
"In the Reader is an article about a queer 
fish called 'The Sea Horse'. Read it. Then copy the 
numbers of these sentences on your paper, and put an 
X beside the wrong ones. 

& The sea horse is a big fish. 
be The sea horse swims upon his tail. 
ce. Htc. etc. 


2. Recreatory reading for reports, dramatizations, etc. 
"Read two dog stories, and choose one which you will 
prepare to tell to the class.” 


"Read the story of the Tailor and the Elves, and plan 
how you would dramatize it. Make a list of the 
characters, and what they would weare How would you 
begin the play? How would the stage look?" 


3. Use of checks and keys for scoring the individual 
readinge 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


In the third grade, deficiencies may readily be observed. 
They should be given special attention before they become *.:& 
habitse As the teacher conducts the reading lessons, especial- 
ly the silent reading lessons, she should be watching for de- 
ficiencies such as lip and head movement, vocabulary deficiency, 
inability to comprehend, slow rate, and so forth. She should 
know the general causes of deficiencies, and particular disabil- 
ities likely to appear in the grade. See "Remedial Work” in 
Introductory Section, First and Second Grade Outlines. 


TESTS 


Evident shows that frequent informal tests are just as ese 
sential as book, blackboards, supplementary reading material, 
etCe They supply the teacher with the facts which are neceSe 
sary for the proper organization of her work from day to day, 
Teachers need to be able to prepare and give informal tests in 
connection with any aspect of reading that she wishes to test. 
For help, refer to Reading Activities in the Primary Grades, Im- 
provement in Reading, Classroom Teacher, Vol. II. 
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The use of standard tests about twice a year, if possible, 
helps in measuring progress, disgnosing difficulties, classify-— 
ing pupils, comparing methods or materials, and motivating 
study e 


Tests for this grade which have been found reliable are: 


The Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs and Check Tests 

The Stanford Achievement Test: Reading Examination 

The Gates Team of Group Tests for Primary Grades from 3 to 8 
The Gates Team of Group Tests for Primary Grades, I, II, III 


Tor further suggestion, turn to the Introductory Section, 
to the First Grade and to the Second Grade. 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS 


Desirable Attainments for 3B 

All of the desired attainments not realized in 2A 

Thoroughly established habit of reading Endependently 

Pupils interpret effectively the reading materials assigned 
in connection with other school subjects and are able 
to discuss or make use of the content of what they have 
read. 

Pupils inquire about and independently seek for reading ma- 
terials which relate to the problems or activities in 
which they are interested. 

They read more rapidly silently than orally. 

They are able to read at sight orally with some ease and ef- 
fective expression material of second grade difficulty. 

They comprehend the thought in larger units. 

They read at the formal rate ef speed TfTor-the grade { ). 

They remember what they read. 

They are interested in working toward the standards for the 

grade. 

They hold their audience in oral reading or telling a story. 

They enunciate distinctly and pronounce accurately. 

They show appreciation of literary materials by a desire to 

share with others, 

They have read - 

The equivalent of two second readers, new to the children. 
Two third readers or the equivalent. 

Two or three story books of literary merit. 

Several books for individual reading, from grade library. 
Several books from school library. 
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Tesirable Attainments for SA 

The same as for 3B 

They have read - 
The equivalent of two tharad neadecre, In) si teat er GraL 

material 

Three supplementary readers 
The equivalent of three story books of literary merit 
Several grade library books 
Several school library books 


BOOKS AVAILABLE 


Grade SB 


Basal 


Storyland - Newson Reader ~- Book III 
Treasure Box —- Story and Study Reader —- Book III 
Everyday Classics ~- Book III 


Supplementary - (In small sets for group reading) 


Big People and Little People of Other Lands 
Primary History Stories 

Bobbs Merrill - Book III 

Child Story Readers - Book III 

Open Koad to Reading - Book III 

Winston Readers - Book IIf 

BLlementary Science Readers — Book II 
Geography for Beginners 

Around the World Series - Book I 

Billy Bang 

Dutch Twins 

Child's World = Book III 

First Lessons in Geography 

Bolenius - Boys and Girls Reader - Book III 
Laidlaw Readers = Book III 

Legends of the Red Children 


Supplementary - (From grade library or school library for in- 
Gividual reading) 
Recreatory Material - (Books and Magazines) 
Work-type materials - (References as needed. See Gen. Ref. in 
Grade 3A) 


Books in Connection with Social Study Program - 3B (Sets of 4) 


The Four Wonders Citizenship Readers #3 

Road to Good Citizenship Hunting 

Light Then and New Little World Children 

Little Folks of Far Away Lands The Brooklets Story 

How Other People Travel Health Habits {tico 
Then and Now Health Stories and Prac- 


Barly Journeys in Science - II How and Where We Live 
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Basal 


Best Stories - Childts Own Way Serics 
Real Life Readers - Book III 


Supplementary - (In small sets for group reading) 


Reading Literature, Book III 

Around the World with the Children 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold 

Learn to Study Readers - Book If 

Story Friends 

Story Reader - Boox III 

Elementary Science Reader —- Book II 

Child Life in Other Lands 

Edson-Laing - Book III 

Elson Readers - Book III 

History Stories of Other Lands (Tales from Far and Near) 
Lincoln Readers - Book III 

Tales of Long Ago 

Pathway to Reading - Book III 

Progressive Road to Reading - Book III 

Story Hour - Book III 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 


Supplementary - (From grade library or school library for in- 


dividual work) 
Mist Varres “tie the Vs choos 
To be checked out by teachers or children as 
needed. 
Recreatory Material (Books and Magazines) 
Work-type material (Reference books as necdcd, from the fol- 
lowing: 


General Roference Books for the Third Grade - Social Studies 
Home Geography = Merradl #26 e.sessctecscoesse FioOncer Pub. Cos 


KnowLton'ts First Lessons in Geography .ecceese 

Bow and| Where We Live = Allen t240¢ieeceeecses Ginn 
Hinman Georpraphy, Book 2°] Smith sikewssteoccse Winston 
Geography for Beginners —- Shepherd eeccococeccseee Rand 
Chika ‘Daithe: sign (One nears? WGaMGs: ae eevetens ous elie ace) sue oe eee 


Around the World with the Children-Carpenter. American Bk.Co. 


*Home Fouddes 3. Siri) be eum wiisneie lete wilewal te fo: folwiie’ @deletiore oe cé Winston 

*How We Travel = Chamberlain sccocceccccsscvcvess Macmillan 
*How We Are Fed = GhamberBbein senses reeseve’ Macinad low 
*How We Are Clothed —- Chamberlain ceccceceeeee Macmillan 
*How We are Sheltered - Chamberlain eeecccecees Macmillan 

*Ab the Cave Man & Nida scestreccecsececsesnes Blanagan 
*Foots We Bat = Carpenter svisskavacevcteraseece Minette Bhs Cac 
*The Houses We Live In = Carpenter ..ccscscsese Amore Bes. Co. 
*Ourselves and Our City - Carpenter ....eceee6 Amer. Bk. Co. 
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Books in Connection With the Social Study Program —- 3A 
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History Stories - Wilson 


How the Indians Lived - Dearborn 

Indian Days of Long Ago - Curtis 

Wigwam Stories - Judd 

Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land - Carpenter 
Stories of American Pioneers - Beard and King 


Little White Chief - Nida and Nida 
Early Sea People - Dopp 

Garden Orchard and Meadow Stories 
Sham O'Day 

Roller Bears 

In Storeland - I 

Five Little Strangers 


BOOKS TO BE READ TO CHILDREN 
See lists in Second. and Fourth Grades. 


Jataka Tales Retold -— Babbitt erccrcceccccveceeeeee Century 

Stories of Humble Friends = Pyle <kiwaseess uxeieeeau es Ber. ee, 

In the Animal World - Serle eecccceccesecccccescess Silver, 
Burdett 

Japanese Tales - Book I and II —- Willeston ....e+-.- Rand Mc. 

East Ot the Sun and West 0 the Moon — Thorne and 

OTNETS cece ccersreceeercvcccecccesceseve ROW, Peter— 

son 


POETRY 


The Childrents First Book of Poetry - Baker «s.e.. Amer. Ek. Co. 
Sing Song - Rossetti ceccccscvvceccercocccosscseseee Macmillan 
Little Folxs Lyrics ~ Sherman ecccrccvccccccceccee Loughton 
Silver Pennies - ThompSon cecccccrccecscecccecccees Macmillan 
Some Poers of Childhood - Eugene Field ..cerce.v. cee ScYibner 

The Rose Fyleman Fairy Books cecccccccccccccccceee LOTAaN 
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UNIT OF WORK 


(By Greensboro Teacher) 


FOOD 


(Material chiefly from Classroom Teacher, Vol. 5) 


Stimulating interest 


Group with teacher discussed food 


Specific 
ae What 
be What 
ec. What 


questions in order to proceed to general 
did.you eat for breaktast? 

did you eat for Punch? 

did you eat for dinner or supper? 


A few menus were put on board. The best foods from these 
were decided upon and chosen: 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Milk Fruit Vegetables 
Cereals 


Tevelopment 
Some lessons growing out of discussion of goods 


ae Put list of vegetables and fruits pupils knew on board. 


These Tkksits! were clopaed stoma qWrasam oc. dite cision. 


be Each pupil brought a magazine to class and cut pictures 
Om Vefcetablen.~ rudd vs, Mislice salma eicaderella. The best pic- 
tures were chosen and arranged on three different bul- 


letin boards. 


Vegetables Fruits Milk and Cereal 


This afforded a lesson in arrangement and balance. 
Later these were made into posters, Pupils decided 
upon names for posters and cut letters for each. 


ce. Language - A riddle was read to class by teacher. The 
answer was "a earrott". The children wanted to make up 

They did s0 and guessed each other's 

Later we wrote some of these riddles and made 


similar riddles. 
riddles. 


them into a booklet. These riddles consist of @ 
description of a vegetable in short sentences. 


de On Lihrary day it was suggested by a member of the class 

that we check out books with stories in them about vege- 
Several memebers of the class checked out books 
entitled "The Foods We Eat". One child read a selection 


tables. 


from his which told about the different parts of the 


vegetables we eat. 


interested in this classification. Heetograph eopies 
were prepared with different families of vegetablesa 
From their list of vegetables they classified or 
grceuped them into familiese 


Of some vegetables we eat the stems; 
Of SOme*the Toots) Of some, the’ leaves, ete. They were 


Ce 


To motivate interest in eating vegetables and in 
arithmetic a chart was made on the blackboard as sug- 
gested in the Classroom Teacher (pe 39). Every week 
the class checked up to see which vegetables had been 
eaten most. This little chart of statistics made it 
possible for the children to work simple problems whieh 
were vitally interesting to them. 


Th, (Cane edhait som 


ae 


Reading - A simple test was given in word arrangemente 
This may be found in "The Pathway to Reading, Book II” 
following a story about “Mre MeGrczror land Peter, Habba tie 
Each sentence had a vegetable in it, par example: 


garden grow Peas in tke and beans 
Feas and beans grow in the garden. 


This was a work type reading lesson 


Basal Reading 
"Jack and the Bean-stalk" 
"Princess and the Pea" 
‘ohare | Pies) seni ee od! 


All from "Everyday Classics, Third Reader, Venture- 
some Vegetables" was read to classe. This book per- 
sonified the vegetables, making them very real to the 
children. Some of the vegetable people were Ted 
Tomato, Pat Potato, Olga Onion. Many chapters in this 
little book were very effectively dramatized by the 
classe 


Lunch Order - Attention was directed toward the vege- 
tables on the menue Children began ordering more 
vegetables as a result. 


Music - "Vegetable Men" (p. 54, "Glassroom Teacher") 


was taughte "Food Song" (p. 52 and 53, "Classe 
room Teacher") 


Puppet Show - Dramatization - One of the children read 
from a geography book, which he had checked from the 
library -- a story called "The Peanut Man" in "The 
Food We Eat". ime Shhows stofy the class learned that 

a peanut is a vegetable. This also gave directions 
as to how to make a peanut mene The children liked 
the idea and suggested that ve bring peanuts, needles, 
and thread to school and make some peanut men in our 
activity period. While we were carrying this out, one 
child suggested dressing the peanut people and making 
puppets of them. They decided they would make a pup- 


J 
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pet shov and give, "Little Red Riding Bonds.) Ai) tise 
point there is a digression from the original project; 
but interest was so high the teacher decided this 
would be a good plan for a project within a project. 
To carry this out, the class was) divided into, com-— 
mittees. 
1. Puppets - making and dressing peanut men. 
2. Furniture - making furniture of spools and card- 
board 
3. Stage - nrocuring a box for the stage; fixing 
scenery; making curtains 
The children wrote letters to the different grades and 
their mothers, inviting them to the puppet show. 


Nature Study - In the school room te have a potato and 
an onion in jars half full of water. We watch the 
growth of each. Both are sending roots down into the 
water. We have noticed that the onion is groving like 
the narcissus bulbs we had in our room at one time. 


Traving - Children brought different vegetables to 
school and we drew them. 


Stories read by teacher to class - 
"Health Training in School” 
"Four College Boys Who Kept Store" (pe. 129) 
“The Great Gilt pl eo) 
"The Potato Chewing Boy" (pe 131) 


Text Books Used: 
"Rest Stories - Child's Own Way Series" 
"The Farmer's Work" 
"Vegetables" 


"First Lessons in Geography” 
"How We Get our Vegetables and Fruits" (p. 62) 


The work with fruits, milk and cereals will fellew somewhat the 
same outline in development. 
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OBJECTIVES 


Appreciations and Attitudes 


A. 
B, 


Oe 


Increased interest in and desire to read books 
Realization of usefulness of books by frequent reference 
to them for help 

Willingness to save money with which to buy books 


Skills and Habits 


Ae 


Thought getting 

le Ability to follow, without hesitation, continuity of 
thought in successive sentences 

2. Ability to outline (evaluate and arrange thoughts ace 
cording to sequence and importance) 

3. Ability to follow directions (interpret and execute 
according to written directions) 

4. Ability to use ideas in solving problems; eege, in 
making comparison, reasoning from cause to effect, etc. 


Vocabulary 


le Ability to recognize meanings of words bhye ues context 
2e Increase of meaning vocabulary 


Mechanics of reading 

1. Increase of recognition-span 

2e Elimination of any "hang-over™ in mechanical defi- 
ciencies, lip-reading, head-movements, or finger point- 
ing 

3. Clean enunciction, correct pronunciation, proper phras- 
ing, well modulated and expressive voice in oral read- 
ing 


Handling of books 

lo Proper use and care of books 

2y Wse of tabie OT egGntents, etc. 

Se Ability in the use of reference books 


Library 
iy Abaslity bo Joeatre books 
2. Technique of checking out books 


a 
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READING PROGRAM 


As there is no sharp line of demarcation between the first 
grade and the two following grades, so there should be none be- 


tween the third grade and the grades that follow it. In 
general, the work of the/touren grade may be characterized as 
an extension of the earlier experiences, The range of reading 


needs becomes much wider, and there is a mush wider range of 
reading materials available to meet these needs. Interests and 
abilities should extend to higher levels. Reading should now 
rapidly begin to become an instrument in thinking, reasoning, 
and problem~solving. In recreatory reading, a higher level of 
interests and a more diversified series of techniques, including 
various types of rereading and skimming, should be cultivated. 


About per cent of the reading done in this grade should 
be silent reading. The suggested amount of time given to read- 
ing each day is minutes. 


The program should provide for both a library and a read- 
ing period. If the daily schedule does not allow for the two 
types, then a weekly reading program will solve the difficulty. 
One period provides for the wide reading experiences needed to 
extend, refine, and perfect the reading tastes and techniques, 
and the other is needed for the developing under supervised 
practice the skills basal to speed, flexibility, and accuracy. 


Types of lessons in fourth grade shovld include: 


1. Group lessons in Work-type silent reading, for the purpose 
of developing fundamental habits and skills, 

2. Independent work-type silent reading, carefully checked. 

3. Audience reading of prepared recreatory or informational 
material. 

4. Independent reading of recreatory material, checked 
through brief reports, etc. 

5. An appropriate amount of drill and exercise, to establish 
habits of accuracy and independence in word-recognition 
and wide span of recognition. 

66. Testing 

?. Remedial work 


READING IN CONNECTION WITH OTHER CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


1. The variety of content matter in the curriculum for the in- 
termediate grades leads into a wide field of supplomentary 
informational reading. Advantage should be takenof these 
ares oucliatA Suggestive lists should be posted and well-written, 
attractive supplementary books, letters, magazines, maga- 
zine articles, scrap-books, pictures, and exhibits related 
to the topic under discussion, should be provided. 

2e Reading should supplement experience gained from excursions, 
investigatioms with nature materials, etc. 


Ww 
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Printed directions should be used in connection with con- 
structive work, games, and study assignments in all work of 
the curriculum. 

The publication of bulletin toard notices and a school paper 
or magazine necessitates reading in preparing the articles. 
Reading should not only grow out of these situations, but 
should lead into further reading, excursions, constructive 
work, campaigns of various sorts, and so forth. 

Units of work suggested in the Social Studies Program will 
furnish a basis for a rich reading program. 


(For further suggestions see Study in the Fifth Grade, ) 
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OUR WEEKLY READING PROGRAM 
(Fourth Grade, Greensboro, EK. C.) 


by I. Source of Interest, Plans, and Activities: 
iy A student teacher from the college was sent to spend 


six weeks in our room observing one hour a day for the pur- 
pose of establishing some ideas in regard to the teaching of 
reading. The children as well as the teacher began to feel 
a need for standards in reading and for general school be- 
iasveal! O\6 In a discussion they planned with the teacher what 
things could be done that would help Miss Jones most to get 
the full benefit of her time. The class analyzed the whole 
situation. They set up standards for judging the various 
types of reading experiences, scheduled the time so as to 
get inas many types of reading each week as possible, and 
planned a means of checking their progress. 


The following is the schedule set up by the eek: 
Monday - Library period one Monday and My Weexly Reader the 
next 
Tuesday -Individual reading (pleasure, remedial, research) 
and tests 
Wednesday-Thursday - Texts 
Friday - Reading Club - Book Reports, poems, talks, drama- 
tizations, stories, playlets, and other ways of 
summarising the week's vork. 
'D II. Outcomes: 
; «| Slo Ast 
1, Rapid reading to find answers to questions 
2, Skimming to get idea of material and for reviews 
3. Careful reading to find ansvers to detail auestions 
4. Ural reading greatly improved . 
5, Skill in analyzing words (Not all in the class) 
6. Ability to read and understand sign posts in reading 
7. Ability to find new problems in their reading 
8. Skill in planning and preparing their own programs 
9, Ability to criticize themselves and others in silent 
and oral 
10, Habit of using table of contents more often 
Ji. Ability to read and follow directions 
Ba Lntormavaom: 
1. How to handle a book 
2. How the text was organized 
5S: Difference in the various types of reading 
4, Difference in handling various types of reading 
Se General information from My Weekly Reader and books 


read 
Co. Pabits end) .ucalas 
1. Habit of Looking for something when reading (ing 


2. Habit of holding material mcre correctly when read- 

Se Habit of looking up words in dictionary fer meaning 
and pronunciation 

4, Habit of looking for related materials in the table 
of contents 

5B. Satisfaction in organizing material read 

62 Conscious effort to improve silent and oral reading 


\ 
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III. Reference Materials 


A. Literature - Stories, poems, playlets, supplementary 
readers, library books 

Be. Informations - Magazines, My Weekly Reader, Text 
(Thought Study Reader) 

C. Skill Materiais ~ simple checks in text, checks made by 
teacher on informational and recrectory reading, checks 
in My Weekly Reader, tests from standardized drill 
test book, and graphs made to show progress 


As suggestive of the types of activities, in detail, 


usually found ina progressive fourth grade, this list may be 
of helpe 


Ie 


INVENTORY OF READING ACTIVITIES CONSIDERED DE- 
SIRABLE BY PROFESSIONAL LEADERS (Laura Zirbdcs) 


eee 


in Length - 

Reproducing parts of the text orally 

Reading for pleasure and appreciation 

Memorizing favorite selections or parts 

Finding and preparing material for bulletin board 

Listening to good oral reading 

Studying pictures in connection with storics 

Discussing to arouse intercst 

Voluntary home reading 

Composing original stories for others to read 

Solving riddles 

Inventing titles 

Connecting illustrative material with appropriate reading 

Drawing or illustrating selections read 

Giving directions 

Making tests 

Finding sentences that answer specific questions 

Stating conclusions 

Evaluating materfals of reading 

Finding the main topics in factual matcrial 

Writing committee reports based on reading for projects 

Making a bibliography of reading on a subject 

Giving a book revicw 

Retelling famous stories 

Selecting books 

Reading to check answers 

Selecting significant paragraphs or chapters 

Selecting key sentences 

Selecting appropriate headings for paragraphs 

Making summary of paragraphs by having topic for cach 
paragraph 

Making topical outlines 

Making running notes while reading 

Making and matching paragraph headings 

Studying the organization of headings jn texts and nowspapers 

Analyzing short and long narrative twnite 
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Finding central thought or essential idea in limited time 

Answering questions on books read 

Keeping time limits on wnaterials read outside of recitations 

Reading to compare two versions of a story 

Using room library 

Selecting, material to read to the class 

Reading aloud to appreciate rhyme and rhythm 

Discussing the appropriateness of headings 

Reporting out of class reading 

Writing questions to stress essential facts 

Writing synopsis of a story 

Discussing current events and using clippings to prove points 

Reading the most interesting part of a book to others 

Reading to solve problems 

Reading to satisfy curiosity 

Verifying facts and opinions 

Reading to find out new problems - 

Taking notes on an oral class report 

Reading for information 

Library reading of books and magazines 

Locating data 

Evaluating and selecting data 

Organizing ideas 

Memorizing material read 

Making outlines 

Giving information about outside reading 

Reporting to class on topical reading 

Reading aloud for group enjoyment 

Skimming for particular items 

Reading aloud to prove a point 

Reading independently books relating 

Studying selections to select one to 

Reading aloud for personal enjoyment 

Reading to inform others 

Reproducing the main thought 

Reading to reproduce the most important facts 

Writing summaries 

Retelling parts of stories 

Using paragraph headings (tions 

Interpreting maps, charts, figures, diagrams, and illustra- 

Interpreting tables, graphs, and other statistical matter 

Making figures, diagrams, and simple graphs to interpret 
reading matter 

Selecting materials to fill out a topical outline or to 
answer a question 

Selecting the aim or purpose of a selection 

Reading to find specific items 

Finding topic or title for paragraph 

Answering questions which require a summary 

Solving science problems through reading 

Reading weather maps 

Writing class books for the class library 

Reading elub organizations 

Discussing and enjoying stories 


to content subjects 
read aloud 
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Reading aloud to prepare for dramatization 

Practicing breathing properly while reading orally 

Finding and using material in geography, history, etc. 

Taking standard oral reading tests 

Readings by groups 

Reading minutes and announcements 

Solving a problem of language 

Checking and correcting own work 

Comparing maps, charts, graphs, and statistical tables 

Reading railroad folders, etc, 

Picking out central thought or most important idea 

Picking out points which support author's point of view 

Reading from films or slides 

Finding specific words, phrases, and ideas 

Finding relationships or contrasts between facts and ideas 

Reading between the lines and interpreting in terms of past 
experience 

Selecting important ideas or main points 

Answering questions on reading 

Dramatizing for grade assembly 

Acting moving pictur .:shovws 

Reading stories outside class to teli at class period 

Diagnosing own weakness 

Making a, list of questions on reading matter 

Reading to cneck accuracy of report on books 

Selecting key words to use in notes 

Using questions formulated in advance to guide readings 

Reading references for a topic or question 

Keeping record of library books nsed 

Reading to prepare a program for assembly program 

Reporting by groups, covering special topics 

Comparing @ates of publication and reliability of statements 

Reauing to settle questions of diaagreement 

Ansvering specifie questions in connection with reading 

Recording specific things on outline map according to 
directions 

Rereading for something overlooked 

Readiu’*™ for fun 

Dramatic reading by groups 

Distussing problems involved in humorous par’s of selections 

Druantizing a poem 

Sumnarizing essential valucs of a poem 

Giving the most interesting point in 2 story 

Naming characters, chief characvers, and highest point of 

interest in a story 

Guessing what may happen next ina story 

Listening while another group reads 

Putting together a cut up story 

Tllustrating stories 

Solving situations through reading 

Answering a question for each paragraph of factual material 

Listing the fsets in a selection 

Reading parvicularly interesting paragrapns aloud 

Verifying ansvers bv careful reading 
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Analyzing short literary selections with teacher to enjoy 
‘ languege and style 
; Reading and discussing selection on some topic or by some 
author 
Rapid reference reading 
Writing book reports 
Finding materials for projects 


Il. Activities Based on Unrelated Paragraphs or Sentences 
Judging correctness of answers and processes in arithmetic 
Completing sentences on an informal test 
Visualizing situations tn arithmetic problems 
Reading to be able to direct games 
Paraphrasing 
Pantomiming sentences and directions reed silently 
Analyzing arithmetic problems to state facts given 
| Analyzing arithmetic problems to find process necessary to 
a solution 
: Selecting arithmetic nroblems requiring same process 


IIL. Activities Based Chiefly on Phrases, Words, or Phonetic 
Elements - 


? Studying difficult and unusual vording 
Talking about words occuring in geography content 


Listing words according to phonetic rules 

Interpreting the pronunciation of words through the use of 
diacritical marks 

Pronouncing words to get clear enunciation 

Analyzing words phonetically 
antonyms 


IV. Activities Involving the Use of the Table of Contents, Index 
Using texts and reference books to find a definite topic 


Using marginal headings to locate facts 
Using local libraries to find material 
Using encyclopedias to find information on a definite topic 
Using card catalogues to locats information 
Using reader's guide to locate articles on specific topi¢s 
Using vord lists to pronounce difficult words 
Using table of contents 
Using index 
Consulting dictionary 
| Finding material 
| 


Studying prefixes, suffixes, root words, synonyms, and 


Using appendix 
Using glossary 
Using chapter headings 


——— ee 
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STUDY 


Ability to comprehend phrase, sentence 

Ae See that the child knows definitely vhat he is to find 
out in the reading. 

Be. Ask questions which compel concentration on meaning of 
various vords, ph®ases® and, senupence ss 

Ce. Constantly check on comprehension through informal tests 
of the following types: Yes#no, multiple-choice, matching 
sentences, completion, riddles, drawing, folloving direc- 
tions 

Ability to outline (to evaluate and arrange thoughts accord- 

ing to sequence and importance) 

Ae ASk questions which necessitate finding the main idea 

B. In checking give questions that cannot be answered ex- 
cept by an understanding of the whole unit. Give true- 
false tests that involve the main idea, multiple-choice 
tests involving the selection of the correct topic sen- 
tence from a group of possibilities; completion tests; 
riddles, directions, etc. 

C. Have children make or select topic sentence. 

D. Have children give title to a paragraph:or to any illus- 
tration accompanying the paragraph. 

E. Have children give reasons for choice of importance of 
ideas. 

Ability to follow directions (a) Where all details are to be 

used; (b) Where significant items are to be retained and 

other items discarded. 


Give children exercises which require both types of ability. 


Dramatizations, playing gemes, handwork, etce, furnish both 
practice exercises and checking. 


Ability to study with an efficient rate. Rate is important 
in reading, since it determines the amount of reading an in- 
dividual can do in any given time. It is necessary to think 
of rate as meaning "comprehension with a time limit", and 
not the number of words a child can read in a given time; 
othervise there is danger of overeemphasis of rapidity of 
reading at the expense of comprehension. The rate varies 
with the purpose of reading and the difficulty of the ma- 
terial. There are several rates: 

le The rapid rate, used in reading narrative for pleasure 
and in reading newspaper articles, or factual material 
that is not technical, with no need for reorganizing, 
summarizing, or evaluating With reference to some special 
question or problem. 

2. The very rapid rate, used in looking over material for 
some specifie fact, or stanning it te get the general 
trend. This might be called the skimming rate. 

3e The careful rate in reeding to ebtain details to support 
a statement, in weighing the significance of facts to 
solve a problem, in carefully noting complicated direc- 
tions for the carrying out of some projecte Such read- 
ing is reflective or analytical, and is relatively slowe 
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pond, you have seen different kinds of water bugse 


LO? 
GENERAL LESSON PROCSDURE 


Introduction a 

Ae Connect with child experience by picture, object, anec-= 

dote, or conversation 

Be. Lead children to assemble some of their ideas on the 

topic by questions and discussion. 

C. Give children a main purpose for reading the material. 
Vocabulary - Develop by explanation and questions a fev 
vVords and phrases that are likely to be difficult, and 
present them on the blackboard. 


Silent reading by class, directed by questions - ASk = ouesce 
tion which covers the main thought of "2 poracraph or Boncer 
unit; other questions may be asked after the readirg. 
of questions to ask: 

Ae Directions which call for selecting a number of details +o 
prove some point, as "Find statements in your book to 
prove that the dragon-fly is helpful"; or, "Be ready to 
tell what a eyelops looks like." 

Be. Questions which call for using the facts to. infer some-= 
thing not stated in the text, as "Do you think these in- 
sects are helpful or harmful and why?" The book does 
not tell directly whether the insects are helpful or 
harmful che: chalildrem heave Vo gieaid sulle Gacis Tardy udiaie 
them in the light of past information and experience, 

C. Questions Which call for comparisons, as "Tell three ways 
in which the wager-tiger is different from the dragon-fly!? 

D. Questions which call for selecting the main idea: "What 
would be a good title for this paragraph?” 

Additional check-up on the material - For one or tivo particu- 

lar kinds of comprehension - (a) Ability to follow directions 

(bo) ability to get meaning of simple facts, (c) ability to 

make inferences, (dad) ability to select main ideas, {(e) abilig 

to select from a number of facts those pertinent to a ques~ 
tion or statement, etc,--—- any one of several types of tests 
may be used. 

Review of vocabulary for fixing meanings -- Use classifica- 


tion, synonyms, antonyms, and have children use words in sen- 
tences. 


Leads to further activity 


Ae To further reading of stories, information, poems, etCe, a 
in the same field or related fields 
Be. To excursions, etce 


Ce To home and classroom constructive activities 


Types 


SPECIMEN LESSON 
Swimming-Hole Neighbors 


Perhaps, whn you have been svimming or walking near a4 
Do you 


know the whirligig beédtle, that swirls around in circles on 
top of the water; or the back=swimmer, the little silver bug 
that swims very fast on his back? You can catch some of 
these insects if you get a net and drag the mud around the 
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edges of a pond in Cctobere It is fun to watch these insects. 
through a magnifying glass. In our school we used to keep an 
aquarium with different kinds of water bugs, and water plants, 
and stones in it. One class made a book about water insects. 


There is an interesting article about three kinds of water 
insects in your book, It is called "Swimming-Hole Neighbors". 
Please find the title in the table of contents. 


Before we read about the first insect, let us look at a 
few words that we need to know. How many have ever used a 
magnifying glass? (Develop "magnifying glass"). The insect 
we are going to read about first is called the cyclops. When 
we read, let us see how many interesting things we can find 


out about the cyclops. Perhaps if I put a few suggestions on 
the bolaaid. a tepwieieiss hed you. What would be interesting to 
find out about the cyclops? 

1. Where to find him. 3. Whether he is helpful or 


2. What he looks like. ih asemem wile 


4-e Why people gave him the name 
he has 


(Children read from books). Who will tell about the first 


topic? The second? The third? 


The next section is about the water-tiger. 
helps to find and remember what is important if we think of a 
title for each paragraph. Read the first paragraph and see 
what you would name it- The nexte What do you find out? 

1. Where I found the water-tiger. 

2e How it used its jaws. 

Seo-Why. it is named water-tiger. 

4. How it uses its legs. 

5. Its eating the mosquito. 

6. Its teeth 


It sometimes 


Qn your paper you will find a list of sentences referring 
to the water-bugs which you have read about. Below you will 
find the names of the three insects. Read each sentence, then 
put the number of the sentence under the right name. 

1. They have but one eye. 

2e They change to insects with wings. 
Se The mother carries her babies in two sacks. 

4. They have a frightful set of teeth. 

5. They eat May-flies and mosquito wigglers. 

6. Their hands grow where their Sears should be. 

7. They are about &s big as the head of a pin. 

8. Their jaws move sideways. 

9, Foolish people think they sew up children’s ears. 


CYCLOPS WATER-TIGERS DRAGON-FLIES 


al 
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POINTS BROUGHT OUT IN SP#HCIMEN LESSON 


Le. Introduction - Connected with childrents interest and ex- 
periences - Ideas assembled - Purpose for reading Bro- 
posed. 


2. Study Abilities - Looking for facts, organizing facts, out- 
lining, comparing the selected facts, reasoning beyond 
the facts given, making inferences and conclusions as to 
"How each af the insects helps us." 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


Deficiencies in the fourth grade are chiefly deficiencies 
in paragraph comprehension. pec intriodietony Sicetaven. 


US&® OF TESTS 
See Introductory Section for discussion of tests. 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS 


Desirable Attainments for 4B 

All attainments not realized in 3A. 

Pupils are able to read at the normal rate of speed for the 
grade. 

They are able to apply phonics independently when mecessary 
to solve unknown words. 

They comprehend the thought of larger units of materials. 

They organize and use the ideas gained from eading, in the 
solution of worthwhile problems. 

They use books to some extent with respect to index, table of 
contents, reference materials, and glossary. 

They can give the substance of the important parts of a selec- 
tion. 

They read accurately, fluently, conveying the author's mean- 
ing to the audience. 

They appreciate good literature and can judge of the merits 
of a selection. 

They can recite at least one long poem and tell .one long story 

They use the dictionary. (well 

They give book reports. 

They have read: one basic reader, the equivalent of three 

supplementary books, several library books 
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Desirable Attainments for 44 


The same as for 4B. 
They can recite three poems for the year. 
They can tell several long stories well. 
They have considerable ability to read independently infor-— 
Mational readings, library books, newspapers, maga- 
They have read - (zines. 
; Two readers. 
The equivalent of four or five supplementary books 
of fourth grade difficulty. 
Several library books. 


MATERIALS 


Best Types of Ma bera eet 


‘For choice of recreatory material, see discussion on 
reereatory reading in the introduction. For choice of tvork- 
type material the following types of information are usefpls 
Plant and insect life, animals, homes in other lands, the his- 
tory of homes; history and manufacture of foodstuffs, his- 
torical tales, and so forth. These furnish interesting and 
usable information and expend children's experience. Magazines 
and newspapers, encyclopedias and other reference books may be 
used for individual work-type assignments. 


—_ 


BOOKS AVAILABLE fOR USE 


Grade 4B 


Basal 
Reading and Living, Book I 
Silent -Reader —- Book IV 
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Supplementary - (In small sets for group and individual reading) 


Fourth Year Language Reader 
Merry Animal Tales 

Old Stories of the East 
Studies in Reading 

Holton Curry = Book IV 
Character Book - Book IV 
Science Reader - Book IV 


Great Pictures and Their Stories - Book IV 


Bolenius - Book IV 
Music Appreciation Reader = Book III 


Supplementary. = (Checked by the children from the school library) 
Recreatory Reading (Books and Magazines) 


Work-type Material (Reference books as needed. 


in Grade 4A) 


Books in Connection vith Social Study Program 


Texts in Social Study Program 


Reference and Study Material - 4B (In sets of 4) 
Finding America —- Smallidge and PaxsSoneececccccce 
How the Old World Found the New - Gambrill ..... 
Studies in American History - Crowe ecceorerrcecvece 


In Days of Young Washington - Turner . 
Pathfinders by Land and Sea —- Green .. 
Outdoor Visits - Patch and Howe e.eeecs 
In Wooden Shoe Land - Thornmark ...... 
First Lessons in Nature Study - Patch 
Stories of Health Happiness = Jenkins 


Lit tke io kes .omgi avian wh aaa Sk i= (Clilerimieie) arene sles telbel ole) asc 


Seven Little Sisters - Andrews 


eoeoeeeeee¢e 


eeceoeeeeeeeeee ee oe o 


Little Journeys to Norway and Sweden —-GeorGeeeece 
Tria. davnies jana esp ulome lei = MG UGb pMOime vey tile talke-vey eke) o:fe se leis mie eld 


Grade 4A 


Basal 
Thought Study Reader - Book IV 
New Century Reader - Book IV 


See Gen. Ref. 


Houghton 
Ginn 

Lyons 
Houghton 
World Bk.Co. 
Macmillan 
Row ,Peterson 
Macmillan 
Merrill 

Ginn 


Flanagan 
Amer. Bk.Coe 


Supplementary - (In small sets for group and individual: reading) 
Cave Twins ; 


Old Greek Stories 


Reading Literature = Book IV 

Art Literature Reader - Book IV 
Elsonts Primary School Reader-Bk. IV 
Adventures of Pinochio 

Music Appreciation Reader-Bk. IV 


Blsen Re 
Discover 
plorers 


ader-Bk. IV 
s and Exe 


aed 
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Supplementary = (From school library by children for group and 
individual reading) 
Recreatory Materials (Books and magazines) 
YVork-type materials (Reference books as needed, fron 


General Reference Books for the, Fourth Grade - Social studies 
*¥aAround the World, Bk. 53 = Tolman eeevser-eevevoeeee Silver~Bur.s. 
**Home Life Around the World ~ Myrick & Helman ... Houghton 
Little People of the Snow —- Muller .e.e.eee.+2.2-25. Flanagan 
Little People of Japan - Muller .eccrccecececeeoeee Flanagan 
Peppina - Little Italian Girl - David .......... Flanagan 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl - Brandeis .eccwceeneeee Flanagan 
Dutch Twins - PerkinS ceccceecccrccveccecccveceeceee HOughton 
Filipino Twins - PerkinS .cccccccvecccccccecceee Houghton 
Japanese Twins - PerkinS eessecvecevercceeeveeee Houghton 
The Cave Twins - PerkinS cecccrccccccececccccececcee HOuUgHhton 
**ioress the Seven Seas PSTEIMS weew dee see doesges  D6UEh ton 
Wonders of the Jungle = Ghosh ceccccceccceeceeee Heath 
Seven Little Sisters - Jane Andrews .....e.ece-40e- Ginn 
**oChild Lite "am Other Wands = Perdue! hiwnecenes-. ce Rand MeNwaialy, 
**Stories of American Discoveries for Little Amer. Amer. Bk. Co, 
*¥Ab the Cave Man - Nida cesccecncccevcvvccccceeee Flanagan 
*Toods We Bat.- Carpentier shakes aenn stena<e+teoee BRewe Bio miag 
*The Housés Wé Live 2h) « Carpenter sacseercscanne SeRet, Bk. OGG 
*Ourselves and Our City = Carienter ssssvesaecean SR Re  Biks Gee 
AKLINAKO]O % F sic le. © ce 6)i6) 6 eo ote) ale seNe love! elles toilelo ts Nelle (61/6: Gite @ to) enue Flanagan 
Northward Ho - Steffanson cocccveccesceeccovreevees Macmillan 
Sunoonnet Babies of Italy - Grover e.scceccececceeee- Rand McNally 


*Overall Boys of. SwitgerhLand «+ Grover <<«s<ssseven Rand Mellalay 
**Prading andiEXPLS ring - Luther aves ade bptecduaene Sere Ele aa 
**Polks Of Many Lande l= Chance desuenkeees 6s adage ae 


*How the World Grows Smaller - Febby cecscsocvcseee Merrill 


Books it Cornection with Social itudies Program 


Texts in Social Study Progran 

References and Study Material - 4A (In sets of 4) 

The Little Pioneers = Warren. «csv Ssssecesicocvovivecsionen Rand MeNaiiy 
Beys and Girls, Colonbel Times=Mudliben, sae.se0 eee! Ginn 

Health Games ~ BEC€SON eevecvccceerceceseevececeace BODSS,Merrill 
Folland, Belgium, and Denmark =~ George «seccceeseeee Flanagan 
Homes Fay Away = Fairgrieve eceececccvccccvercee 

Some Useful Animadhs (= Monteith Aatistnkceecegesecs Mere biecGor. 
Amimaiss vay Heme =) BateGine tb <5 1's © w sifele ced me) 0 elela Biede¢ @) UEIMOuany Bleue rere 
Lads and Gaesies, of Other Days aceetsOeses. siavrians Side Burdett. 
White Patch - Patri eevee eceerececec eee eeereescceerecce AmereBk.Co. 
Story ©f the Forest = Dorrance peecwetpertevswaciae « MMOh.Ble/Cor 
Holland Stories = Smith coer esses erererecercoeoseccccs Rand McNally 
ANtOn and TELNT =| OhEOVE come e eee esc ecic ivieie ewes Gacdeenobarde te 


BOOKS TO BY READ TO CHILDREN 


Under the Lilacs - Louisa Alcott eccccreecs 


Sonny Elephant - Bigham -..cocrcceereereecs 
Hitty - Field Covvovoevnoe2een7P7 8Ceoeoevneoeeoeee eee ee @ 
The Magnic Canoe - FOX ceccecvacsevesecees 


Tust So Stories “ Kepling -easuese 
Winnebago Stories ~ LeMere .cccveeseoee 
David Goes to Greeland - Putnam .eecee 
Toby Tyler =~ James Otis eeecceccecvee 
Heidi - Spyri eeoeneeeoeoe seer ers eeor ee 
Magic Forest - Stewart White .-eseee 


BOOKS OF POETRY 


Anthology - Fifth New Poems for Children. 
Billicock Hill - Herbert Asquith 
Little Robin Stay Behind - BateS ..cccecece 
Golden Stair Case - Louey Chisholm 
Silverhorn - Hilda Conklin 


eeeeeeeeeteeonst8 @ @ 


The Janitor's Boy ~ Nathalia Crane 
Peacock Pie -=- De La Mare ceccocccccccvrcces 
Eliza and the Elves - Field 
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Little Prown 
Little Brown 
Macmillan 
Laidlaw 
Doubleday Doran 
Rand McNally 
Putnam 

Harper and Bros. 
Houghton Mifflin 
Macmillan 


Appleton 
Macmillan 
Woman's Press 
Putnam 
Lothrop,Lee and 
Shepherd 
Those Seltzer 
Henry Holt 
Macmillan 


The Poetry Book .We. IV ‘- Huber-Bruner-Curry-Rand McNally 


Under the Tree = Roberts 
Silver Pennies - Thomas . 
This Singing World = Untermeyer 
Por Days and Days ...e. Annette Wynne 
Yesterday and Today = Untermeyer 


@eceoevoeveneeeeeeeeeeeee 
eooeeeeeeesoeeeeeeeee 
ceooeoeoeoeorv eo eevee 


td 


eoee®etoeeveee8 6 @ 


Viking Press 
Macmillan 
Harcourt, Brace 
Stokes 
Harcourt,Brace 


Sj 
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UNIT OF WORK 
(BY GREENSBORO TEHAC“ER) 
A Colonization Unit 


Major Objectives 
Ae To bring about a keen appreciation ot present day life 


with its conveniences and camforts due to the blessings 


of modern scicnce, medicine, education, and religious 
tolerance. 


B. To establish very definite study habits and social traits 


Coloniss Studies 
A. Attempted Settlements 


i. French» = Poste hovyal yoo. and Hom: Canoling., Plomida 


26 opand shi "Sie, Aveuistine , Fond cea 
oe English - Roanoke, Virginia 

Be. Permanent Settlements 
1. English - Jamestown, Virginia 


2e Dutch = Amsterdam, New York 
Se English = Pilexvims) at Pilymomth, Mass. 
Catholics, Maryland 
Quakers - Philadelphia 
(Little studies pf Penn, Captain John Smith, 


Franklin, and 
Washington) 


Approach 
An informal discussion of our trips around the world, of 
what we have learned about how the peopte work and live 
in England, France, Spain, and Holland; what we have 
learned about their customs, homes, religion, and cduca- 
tion; and of their spirit of advonture in soaking out 
and claiming new land in a new world,--America. 

Major Problem 


Teo find out how Ghese peeple Carried thelanm. ‘customs nwo. <a 
wilderness country, overcoming difficulties and estatlish- 
ing new homes; with freedom to live theim oun ives. 


Minor Problems 
A. To find how gcographical influenmecs controlled their lives 
ie Occans, hRoat belts, climate, agriculture 
2e Altitude; surface, mountains ~ cool vinters and vVarm 
summers. Mountain barricr - No roads, but forest 
Se Rivers - used as a means of exploring interior 
4. Winds - sailing vessels slow 
5. Good harbors 
6. Compare farming then and now 


Nw 


Be 


De 
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Food Problems 


l. 


De 


Ze 


Ge 


Those colonists came to a new country, out off from 
all supplies. What vould they need first? . How could 
they. get. Moods : 
What did they bring? Sceds of grain, vegetables, 
fruits, cotton, domestic animals. (Might plant some 
corn or even cotton seed in the Southern sections). 
What could they get right away? Sea foods, wild game, 
berries. Study the oyster here, where found, etc. 
Why were they sometimes without enough to eat? 
Too many came only for adventures. 
Farming neglected in their search for gold. 
Season not right for planting and climate unfavorable. 
Low food supply helped in that: 
People started planting. 
Fruit trees were started. 
Better government was worked out. 
Food vas preserved. 

How the Indians helped: 

Provided food, taught settlers how to raise corn. 
Taught Pilgrims to use fish as a fertilizer. 

Harder to raise crops in New England than Virginia. 
Why? Comparison of climate; surface features, soil of 
New England and Virginia. 
Nearness of mountains to sea, coastal mountains of 
New England but low plains in EFastern Virginia. 
Compare a New England town to a Virginia Plantation. 
How did Pilgrims cook their food? 
How did they keep food for winter? 
Meat preserved by drying, smoking, salting, fruit 

boiled down by sugare Inconvenience of cooking. 
Source of water supply 


Poor supply for Jamestown 
Present method of securing vater 
Where did the colonists get the- salt they used? 


Shelter Problems - Kind of houses and equipment that they 
had: 


le 
20 


46 


Log houses 
What kind of furniture and utensils did they use? 
Some furniture brought over from Europe. 
stools, benches, chairs, 
i LSie 

How were houses heated and lighted? 
Construction of fireplace and chimney. 
knot torches. Means of getting grease 
and Odd, toa vammicn 

Contrast the housing problems then and 


Had homemade 
wooden dishes and spoons. Rag 


Use of pine 
for candles 


NOWe 


Clothing Problems - How did the colonists get new clothes? 


le 


Be 


Supply first brought over = Study countries from which 
they came (linen, Ireland; silk, Japan;) materials 
gradually produced at home. 

Contrast clothing problems then and nor. 


~~ 
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i. 
Ie 
J. 


Ke 
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Work and pleasure the colonists had. 

Education of colonial children - education today. 

How did they care for the sick? Improvements in this 
field. 

How did they spend the Sabbath? Changes since then. 
How did they travel? Improved methods of today. 
Occupation ~ nearly all farmers at first. Only one- 
third farmers now; the rest live in cities. ‘Why? 
Would our lives be different today if France had won? 
Howe 


VI. Activities 


Ae 


Make log cabin. 

Make candles 

Grind flour by hand. 

Make salt by evaporation 

Make soape 

Poster work, showing old and modern ways of traveling. 
Make covered wagon, stage coach, trains, airplane, etce 
Draw "Half Moon" and "Mayflower" or make models. 

Dress dolls in colonial costumes of New England, or New 
Amsterdam 

Make a Dutch farm on sandtable. 

Make a Pilgrim frieze. 

Make a Dutch frieze. 

Read about the reports on Holland - a flat country, 
dykeSe Why? 

Draw silhouettes of Penn, Washington, Franklin, Raleigh, 
group of Pilgrims or Indians. 

Read stories from Library. 

Make booklets - Source of supplies, 
Make or tell stories about: 

1, St. Augustiney oldest city in the United States 

2. Hudson's experience with the Indians 

3e Pocahontas and Captain John Smith (dam 
4, The attack of the English on the putch at New Amster- 
8. Calvert buying huts from the Indians, 

66 How the Quakers got their name 

7. Story about William Penn 

8. Sir Walter Raleigh and tobacco 

9. Virginia Dare 


linen - Ireland, ete, 


VII. Subject gains =- outcomes; 


le 


Be 


Reading 

ae Increased ability to comprehend through much reading 
for a definite purpose and for specific information 

be Greater interest in books an@ eagerness to discover 
Pa enes slay sour alla baer 

ec. Enriched experience through increased reading skills 

Language 

ae Something worthwhile to talk about ~- oral stories 

be Written, illustrated stories 

ce Dramatized stories 

de Real need for clear enunciation and correct speech 
realized and worked for (important) 


Se 


4. 


be 


€@e Suggested topics for report; 

Le Starving Time 

ee The First Thanksgiving 

Se Story of Pocahontas 

4. Schools of colonial days 

5. Landing at Plymouth Rock 

6e Pilgrims going to Church 

73 Story of Virewnia wane 

8e Story of Sir Walter Raleigh 

9. Storv of William Penn 
f. Suggested debates: 

1. Resolved: That the corn and potatoes of Virginia 
were worth more than the gold and silver 
of Mexico and South America 
That the Spanish contributed more to 
Civilization than the English. 


2e Resolved: 


Spelling - Vocabulary enlarged and enricheds. fhe folloy- 
ing list was adopted and learned: 
England Franklin Manufacture Virginia 
Boston poster Holland adventure 
foet Pilgrims peril inches 
Raleigh route candles Hudson 
quarreled yards France longitude 
oysters Indians latitude grind 
Dutch colony ground Miles 
eranted maize Standish governor 
rough Plymouth charter evaporate 
Maryland railroads colonial Calverts 
interior Pele vom Baltimore wigwam 
worship Quakers cold guard 
Pennsylvaniatempcrate cruel Puritans 
climate persecute Catholics materials 
dangerous 

p 
Art 


Free hand draving 
Silhouettes in India ink 


Arithmetic 
ae Use of inch and foot in measuring 
b. Problems in time, distance and comparative costs 
(involving use of reading and writing numbers, and 
knowledge of fundamental facts with integors) 


Social Studies 
ae Appreciation of distance across the Atlantic in sail- 
boat days 
be Appreciation of the sturdy virtucs of those who gave 
us our homeland 
cs AN Apprecintion of our advantages and comforts of ho- 
day 


in 
5 


War ye 
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An appreciation of our debt of gratitude to these 
pioneer scttlers 

A knowledge of location of places studied 

An undergtanding of how gcography, climate, soil, 
shorelines, ctcse control our lives, 


Ge. The leaders of the cofonial period 
Other gains 
Ae Study 
1. Increasing ability to ask thoughtful questions of one 
another or the tcacher 
2e How to draw conclusions 
3e Talk to the point 
4. Concentrato while reading or listcning 
5S. Use refercnce mavertvawl 
6. Collect materials whith have reference to’ the sub- 
ject we are studying 
Tee (ODGanhkZic Snattiecr acs Sor seloor Tedics 
Bi moor avauls 


1. Growth Gn sGhTodireetion sina aba lity toy wenk tou 


Sie bhex 


2. Ability (to work “quite tly 
Se Listening courtcously while others talk, and las-— 


tening crit ical ky, 


4. Growth in initiative and judgment 
Se GrOowUh Ga ebicnr aie) acs pomsSmepselsistay, 


References: 


1. Community Life Today and in Colonizl Times 
Nees ppe 222 — 247 
neewaleeryy joje) iis) 23 eis) 
Maryland pp 286 — 300 
Virginia - pp 2283 - 245 


2 First Book in American History 
Ponnpp 59 — 67 
Boyhood of Franklin pp 86 = 90 
Brankiain (the Printer, pp 90) j= 95 
The Great Doctor Franklin - pp 95 = 102 
Young George Washington - pp 102 - 109 


3.» EHarly Settlements in Amcrica 
William Penn, pp 234 - 238 
The Cottage of Penn, pp 238 - &86 


4, Americen History Stories 
George Washington, pp 80 - 86 


Se Colonial Children 
William Penn, pp 146 =~ 148 


6. The Story of the Thirteen Colonies 
Penn and the Indians, pp 147 — 152 
Washington, His Boyhood, pp 291 - 195 


4 
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Americats Story for fAmerica'ts Children, Vole 2 
The "Half Moon" sails up the Hudson, pp 188-1389 
Hudson's Cup of Fricndship, pe 140 

How He Bought Manhattan Island, pp 140 - 141 


Americats Story for Americats Children, Vol I 
Stories from Lcaping Wolf, pp 53, 66 

Virginia Dare, pp 83 =~ 88 

Betty Aldon, pp 89 = 100 

Hands and Katrine, pp 101 - 107 

The Boston. Boys, PR L08' + TLS 


First Book in Amcrican History 
Captain John Smith 


Pocahontas 

Henry Hudson 

Captain Milcs Standish 
William Penn 

King Phillips 

Franklin 
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OBJECTIVES 

Attitudes 

Ae Increased intcrest in and the desire to read good books 

Be Strengthened habit of referring to books for information 
and pleasure 

C. Created desire to spend a part of the income on the pur- 
chase of good books 

De. Increased specd and comprehension 

skills and Habits 

A. Further development of the abilities set forth in Grade 
IV and alsov ability to scan material rapidly form a 
special point. 

Be Vocabulary - Increased ability to recognize meanings of 
words through context and expansion and refinement of pas- 
sive and active vocabulary (vocabulary understood, vo- 
:-cabulary used.) 

C. Mechanics of reading 
1, Silent reading with no vocalization 
2o Wide recognition span 
5S. Continuance of clear enunciation, correct pronunciation 

proper phrasing, and tvwell modulated voice in oral read- 
ing 

D. Handling of books 
1. Sense of responsibility for the care of books 
2. Use of table of contents, indexes, cross-references, 

glossary 
Se Use of reference books, encyclopedia, dictionary 

Ee Library - Ability to vwork in school and public libraries 
with considerable independence 

ie 


Conscious application of study skills in working with 
content subjects. 
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READING PROGRAM 


This is a period of vide reading for the purpose of extend- 


ing and enriching the experience of pupils, quickening their 
thinking powers, cultivating a wide variety of interests and 
tastes in reading, and laying the foundation for real study 


habits. 
lished, instruction should be promidied sto 


1. 


10. 


After habits of silent reading have been well estab- 
improve oral reading. 


Types of lessons in this grade should include: 


Group lessons in work-type silent reading for the purpose 
of developing the fundamental skills and habits listed 
ude 1 *iOib. jje’esbeievers a., 

Independent work-type silent reading, (closely checked) for 
study and recreation. 

Memorization of beautiful selections, 
which have permanent cultural value. 


Audience reading of prepared story or informational ma- 
ternal. 


prose and poetry, 


Independent reading of recreatory material (checked 

through brief reports. 

Outside assignments for home and library reading 

Remedial work. Individual and group 

Tests 

ae To diagnose oral and reading ability 

be. To increase silent reading rate and comprehension 

Special lessons 

ae To improve oral reading expression 

be To promote vocabulary growth 

ce To show the use of important reference books 

de To develop the sense of organization through a study of 
thougnt wholes 

Reading in connection with Other class activities 

ae In connection with content material - The ordinary con- 
tent material should be made to furnish leads into wide 
and caried reading in the fields of history, science, 
life and customs of other lands, current events. An- 
notated bibliographies in each field should be posted. 
Well-written, attractive books should be available in 
great varietye Letters, magazines, magazine articles, 
Scrap books, pictures, veoxhibitssrelated to the -tepac 
under discussion, should be provided. Many public 
libraries cooperate with schools in loaning books re- 
lating to certain content fields. (See Social Study 
Progran. ) 

be Reading should supplement other types of study, such as 
experiment, investigations, excursions. 

ce ASSembly periods may call for the preparation of read-~ 
ing material for travel-talks and reports. 

de Reading is done in connection vith health, safety, and 
civic improvement campaigns. 

ee Printed matter should be used 
all types of activity. 

fe Publication of bulletinenotrecs, a school newspaper, and 
contributions to the children's sheet of the town news- 
paper call for reading in preparation of the material. 

&e For detailed list of activities, see Fourth Grade. 


extensively in assigning 
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GENERAL LESSON PROCEDURE 


The lesson procedure in the fifth grade is essentially 
Similar to the fourth grade. (See fourth grade outline for the 
general improvement of a lesson and for a specimen lesson.) 


STUDY HABITS 


Silent reading is not a single and undifferentiated skill. 
An expert reader has acquired a long list of specialized reac- 
tions. Frovision must be made for the acquiring of the specific 
types of skills. 


The following are suggestive types of the abilities desired 
and procedures accompanying each type: 


1. Ability to comprehend phrase and sentence 

ae By seeing that the child has a definite idea of what he 
dvs) Go Shands sor 

be By asking questions which compel concentration on mean- 
ing of words, phrases, sentences. 

ce By constantly checking on comprehension by means of in- 
formal tests of the following types: Yes-no, multiple- 
choice, matching sentences, completion, riddles, draw- 
ing, following directions. 

de By summarizing constantly. 


2, Ability to -euiime 

ae Ask questions which necessitate finding the main idea. 

be In checking, give a question that cannot be answered 
except by an understanding of the whole unit. Give 
true-false tests that involve the main idea; multiple- 
choice involving selection of the right topic-sentences 
from a group of possibilities; completion; riddles; 
directions. 

ce Have children give title to a paragraph or to an illus- 
tration accompanying a paragraph. 

de Have children make or select topic sentence. 

ee Have children give reasons for choice of important ideas 

fe Give questions which call for a group of significant 
details. 

@e Give exercise requiring the use of details to prove a 
point or to solve a problem. 

he Have children talk from a topic or outline. 

ie Have children make questions. 

j. Have children make an outline showing arrangement of 
ideas and supporting sub-topics, 

ke Have children give reasons for evaluation of important 
sub-=topics. 


~~ 
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3e Ability to follow directions where (a) all details are to be 
used, (b) significant items are to be retained and other 
items are to be discarded. Give children exercises which re-— 


quire both types of ability. Dramatization, playing games, 
handwork, furnish both exercises and checks. 


Ability to study with an efficient rate - In this grade chil- 
dren may be taught the different rates and the conditions un- 
der which each may be used, and should learn to vary their 
rate in accordance with the nature of the material. Through 
deliberate use of the various rates, time may be saved. The 
standard rate for the fifth grade is 180 words per minute, 
sixth grade 220 words per minute. Occasional tests for rate, 
checking the number and accuracy of ideas gained within a 
time limit are valuable, especially if the individual pupils 
keep some kind of graph or record upon which he records the 
number of words per minute and the number of ideas. The 
pupils should know whether or not he gets enough ideas, 


5s Knowledge of necessity for efficient study, and of means of 
improving study techniques. A text which states the various 
kinds of study habits and defines and gives children specific 
directions in improving them, is valuable in this connection. 


6. Ability to scan material rapidly to find special points. Give 
children questions and checks that call for scanning. 


%. Vocabulary - It is most important to continue building vo- 


cabulary and to fix this vocabulary by the use of the words. 


The understanding of new terms depends to a large extent on 
the teacher's presentation. 


TRANSFER OF STUDY 


The contont subjects of the curriculwm call for the use of 


«study skills. It is in these subjects that the skills learned 


in the reading period should be exercised. Work with content 
subjects should be as carefully planned as the basal reading 
lessons with emphasis on the particular skill which was stressed 
in the reading lesson. A basal reader which carefully develops 
lessons in the different fields of content such as history, 
geography, gives teachers cues for dealing with such materials, 
The assignments in these fiel@s will be very similar to those 
worked out with the class when the basal work-type basal reader 


is used; the gencral lesson procedure with slight alteration, ap= 
plies in most caseSe 
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The following suggestions may prove helpful in vorking with 


arithmetic content, for instance: 


ae Arithmetic problems (the usual cause for errors in solving 


problems is the failure to understand the meaning of the 

problen. ) 

le Check child's comprehension of the problem by having 
him write one thing the problem tells. 

26 Ask child to underscore words which give the idea of 
"subtract", "multiply", or whatever process is involved. 

3e Possible assignments - Read the problem silently. Be 
ready to tell in two sentences what you will do when 
you work the problem. 

4. Possible question - (a) "What are you told in this 
problem?" (b)"What are you asked to do?" (c) "What 
tools ox Tools” shall you user" 


In working with history content the three points to be kept 

in mind by teacher and pupils, are the three reasons for 

history study: 

1. Considcration of cause and effect. 

2. The influence of the environment and of leadership up- 
on the Course "om men and of Imation 

3e The scientific aspect of affairs. (Emphasis according 
to grade and individual. Memory plays a part in the 
study of history, but only in regard to essential mat- 
ters.) 


ce In the study of geography, all of the skills and habits 

which are required in any intensive reading situation are 

called for: 

1. Analysis to find ansvcrs to questions. 

2. Analysis to secure facts related to larger problcms 

3, Analysis to select main points in a paragraph of actual 
materials. 

4¢ Association of ideas in right relation, and associating 
what is read with previous experience. 

Se Grasping of author's organization to be able to re- 
organize what is read. 

6. Formation of aetcurate judgments and retention of what 
is reade 


In addition to these general habits and skills necessary, 


there are special habits involved in the learning of geography. 
These are: 


1. Use of maps, graphs, charts, statistical tables, picture 
slides, railroad folders. 

2- Vocabulary peculiar to geography 

3. Relating facts to principles 
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Additional suggestions for working with history or 
geography: 


le In most cases use the problem approach. 

2e Be sure that the terms are understood. 

Oe Make frequent use of the multiple assignment for facts 
supplementary to those provided in basic texts. 

4. When-generalizations are stated in the text, be sure that 
tho children understand by asking them to cite concrote 
illustratious aS proots é ; 

Se Develop outlines for evaluating, arranging, and retaining 
important idease 


ECREATORY READING 


See Introductory Section for discussion of recreatory 
readinge 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


In many schools, the testing program in reading fails to pro- 
duce a maximum increase in proficiency for the reason that, even 
if the teachers know what remedial steps they should take, they 
lack the necessary material. There are many concrete specimens 
of materials which may serve as helps to teachers in constructing 
their own informal tests, and also ready-made pads or booklets 
of material to meet the needs of the various deficiencies re» 
vealed by the testse Examples of ready-made materials are: 

The McCall-Crabbe Standard Test Lessons in Reading, for practice 
in a thorough type of comprehension, and the Gates=Pearson 
Practice Exercises in Reading. There are other good remedial 
and practice materials to be found. 


All practice materials should satisfy the following require- 
ments: 


1. Should ve constructed so as to orphasize and encourage the 
development of a specific and known type of reading ability. 

2e Should, whenever possible, yield a convenient and objective 
measure of ability so that the pupils may be clearly aware 
of their progress and enjoy the encouraging and stimulating 
effect which knowledge of getting ahead produces. 

3, They should be cmstructed and conducted in a manner which 
tends to produce the most rapid and economical growth of 
the ability in question. 

4. Should contain the most interesting and educative content 
nossible, 


—* 
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Se Should be varied sufficiently to give practice on a repre- 
sentative range of reading materials. 

69 Should provide sufficient amount of material to take care 
of the more stubborn cases. 

7. Should lend itself to use in a broad and varied program of 
activities. 


In general, the method of procedure for the use of prac- 
tice materials should be as rich and comprehensive a program as 
that planned for other recreatory and work-type reading. Pro- 
vision should be made for: 

le Introducing the topic and developing interest in it. 

2e Oreating a spirit of confidence and enthusiasm in making 
progress. 

3e Providing the circumstances which make effective super- 
Virsien sdf thespuwpil ss work possible, 

4. Putting into effect the factors which induce the pupils 
to exercise a desired technique instead of the faulty one 
which is to be supplanted, 

5S» Providing the means to enable the pupils to record time, 
iit desired, and to score quickly and fairly their compre- 
hension responseSe 

6- Providing a genuine incentive for the discussion and re- 
reading of the material. 

7¢ Encouraging various follow-up activities, such as further 
reading, artistic or dramatic expression, or exploratory 
and constructive enterprises, 


Deficiencies in the fifth and sixth grades consist chiefly 
in deficieneies in paragraph comprehension and deficiency in 
rate. See Introductory Section. 


For further help: 


The Twenty~Fourth Yearbook of the NeoE.A. - Part I, 
Chapters Vidiy Ix, X. 


The Improvement of Reading: A Program of Diagnostic and 
Remedial Methods 
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TESTS 


See Introductory Section for “discussion of esses 


DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS 


Desirable Attainments for pB 


All desirable attainments not realized in 4A. 

Pupils have growing interest in desire to read bookse 

They realize the usefulness of books and appreciate them. 

They are willing to spend money on buying books. 

They are interested in reading clubs, book reports, and dis- 

cussionSe 

They are interested in reaching standards set for the grade. 

They read current events. 

They use dictionary frequently. 

They can evaluate characters and statementse 

They can find and tell the purpose of a book or part of a book 

They remember what is read and tell it or use it in other 
connections. 

They read accurately, fluently, and pleasingly, conveying the 
author's meaning to the listener. 

They appreciate good literature, good pictures, and can judge 

the worth of selectionse 

They read orally with clear distinct conversational tones, 
not hesitating. 

They read silently at the normal rate of speed for the class. 

They read independently their reading lessons, gcography, 
history, library books, newspapers, magazincSe 

They have read several of the books from their grade list. 


Desirable Attainments for SA 

The same as for OBe 

They can get the gist of articles or selections. 

They can find answers to specific questions. 

They can perform simple experiments by fohlowing directions 
accuratelye 

They can give new facts gained from a selectione 

They make a standard score in comprehension, 

They can read at the rate of 180 words per minute with the 
proper comprehension. 


SS 
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MATERIALS 


Grade 5B 


Basal 
Reading and Living, Book II 
Silent Reader, Book V 


Supplementary - (In sets Varvwa ne in number, for group and in- 
dividual reading) 
Study Reader - Book V 
King Arthur and His Knights 
Pinochio Under the Sea 
Robin Hood 
Studies in Reading - Book V 
Healthy Living 
Story of the United States 


Supplementary = (From school library for individual and group 
reading) 
Recreatory Material ~- (Books and Magazines) 
Work-Type Material (Reference books as needede See Reference 
(5A) 
Books in Connection with Social Study Program 
Texts in Social Study Program 
Reference and Study Materials = 5B (In sets of 4) 
Cotton and Other Useful Fibres = AlWen siecle seeneease Gian 
Beginning of Our Nation = Linskey and Saner seweecee Merrill 
Adventuring in Young America = M'Guire Phillips .... Macmilian 
Building our Country) = M*G@uire Phillips «iscreornscda Mata chan 
The Making of Our Nation - Linskey anc.«entoeens oeven Merrase 


Stories of Early Times in the Great West - Bass .... Bobbs Mer. 
Breaking Sod on rarries = "Pa Wied wes wiles, /é oie) ioe &) elles uste | OnsInG! 
Through California = The Great South West-George ... Flanagan 


Citizenship Reader -/V = Harris ssdwis1is<sc se os ade Sep weers 
How Europeans Found and Peoples America=Schropshiree Merrill 
Tyo Great Southerners - Whitehead ..e2....eccewcccevse Amer. BK.Co 
How the U.S. Began &@ United Nation - Kennedy ..eeeeee Merrill 
Story of Steel S Speneer | was ePaeehcas é o54%6 ode oa04 eer 
North America by Plane and by Train-=-Aitchison- UttLey-Bobbs M. 
Our Cereal Grains = AL DVO sc «aye wie ©. © Sicle Wile 66 ini iclele «ele Ginn 
Resources and Industries Of UsaSe ~ Fischer «avwesnnede GERE 

New Mexico an@ Arizona = George gers cecancdnssseeees [Lanegan 
Our Country, Past ahd Present aeeeevecssancvdvssrteeves TRaMEZan 
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GRADE SA 


Basal 
Thought Study Reader - Book V 
Elson Grammar School Reader - Book I 


Supplementary - (In sets varying in number, for group and indi- 

vidual reading) 

Reading and Literature - Book V 

Fifth Year Language Reader 

Studies in Reading - Book V 

Ways and Wherefores 

Bolenius -—- Book V 

Character - Book V 

Lights to Literature - Book V 

Art Literature - Book V 

Golden Fleece 

Waysses 

Science Reader - Book V 

Holton Curry - Book V 

Music Appreciation - Book V 


Supplementary - (From school libraries for individual and 
. group reading) 
Recreatory Material (Books and magazines) 
Work-type Materials (Reference books as needed from the follow- 
ine Vist | 


General Reference Books for the Fifth Grade - Social Studies 
Carpenter Readers, North and South America 
The Top of the Continent - Yard 
From Panama to Cape Horn - Salisbury 
Great Cities of the UeSe ~ Southworth and Cramer 
Industries of Men - Merrill 
Our Country - Merrill 
North America - Allen 
South America - Bowman 
Mexico and Central America - Frank 
The Philippines - MacClintock 
The world, Book 5 = Fairgrieve and Young 
Pilots and Pathfinders - Nida 
Little Journeys to Hawaii and the Philippines 
Cuba and Porto Rico - George 
Through the Great South West of UeSe - George 
Adventuring in Young America - McGuire 
Around the World - Book IV - Carroll 
Community Life Today and in Colonial Times ~ Beeby 
Our South American Neighbors = Southworth 
Stories of Early Times in the Great West = Bass 
Our Atlantic Possessions - Thomson 
Type Studies of the UeS.-NMcMurry 
Large Type Studies = McMurry 
How the World Rides - Fox 
Francisco the Philippino - Little 
Hawaii and the Philipines - George 
Little Journeys = Alaska and Canada - George 
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Americafs Story for America's Children - Pratt 

American History Stories for Very Young Children - Tappen 
Boys and Girls of Discovery Age 

Old Time Stories of 01d North State - McCdé&ke 

Founders of Our Nation - Hallech and Tranty 

Makers of Our Nation - Coe 

Little Mexican Donkey Boy - Brandies 

Lewis and. Clarke - Kingsley 


Books in Connection with the Social Study Program 
Texts in Social Study Program 


Reference and Study Materials - 5A (In sets of 4) 

Northward Ho - Stefansson and Schwartz .eecceceeeee Macmillnun 
From Panama to MWape Horn |=) Siasarsiuirive Sc sist epelele sucneee WO Geel. | iicmlCrone 
Alaska, the American Northland = Gilman” os... 52.e066 womled ) BE CoO. 
Deadwood iGowsd) (=) (SiS ke Stig Pte tal edetieits eWejlotienie telle.e,e uch eflet'shie) SWORGuaG a laleni Crone 


C ent rally FAME aGiany Ouse hyee— ms SOIDISIOMNN ellelteile) sue) ic elle) «celie) ole ous) OMG. | elanier@ns 
How the UeSe Became a World Power = Giles .....-.- Merrill 
Problems of Our Nation = Giltner-Spahr ..ccccceeeee Merrill 
Mexico” and Cenural America =| "Georges ates'sésseuesen Flange 
Cuba “and Porro Hise) = Coorge Ae. apie a hate Se beu Bian can 
SOUthy Aner teas Tomy WI CL ony Aa Rarer Roe bee ee 

Alaska and Canadiag= Ge One. Ob Fevers: efete levees si sisi (e)s leuelc istelelevene Mec oun 
Hawaii anid, thes Phe isi paises \ — "Ceomeey hes ee cistais.s 6 se) ela aceon 


Books to Be Read to Children 


Any on Fourth Grade List which have not been Resa 


Alice in Wonder dand: = Carroll Grlriacssin.ntua divs 2epmlepon 
The Popess ~- Daudet cose se See sae etaececiccnonene Mee titan 
Unele Remus - Harris oer ie OO” OL OROins) 0) 10) & TO" 'e) 4) 0: ete 6 ‘16 Valle: (ote) S.ael"ai ta Appleton 


Nature Myths SMa DSO: sl tae ae wig 2 didne oss oueuiecn weal Houghton 
Jungle’ Book,= KiPlIn€ «dae rsh. eset ccewisssivbyremses Doubleday 
Wonderfnl Adver puree of Mis = Lager let. ...cesh ens Doran 
Bluebird Por, Chvsoren = MaeverDinck soon... eb ck Lee ee 
The Jingle Dad = BeRi Mier ii ‘wt weeks aden< cs cuwalt a. anes 
The Flamingo Feather - Monroe .wws.ée«. oe ane | Hat She 
Mr§ Shubp 6 Brogrers = OCLs 24. den scsas BoMper 
Tro Little Confederates = Page <..sccc s sera bales 
Bla@ek Beaty ‘we Geet. ans os bao ke ge eens eke Dodge Pub. 
Nancy Hanks ~ Phillips 2 0'\@ © ©5060) @ 10) 6, 6 0, O10 2 0 800s we 6% - Houghton 
Banwervatl = SSStLS6N yews heen cesses dab inca cincaho BOruemere 
Northward Ho ~ Stefansson and Schwartz Ss eee 0s wee Nacms lake 
The 'Blte Zamt 2 White oties . ie aes eA esas .. Houghton 
Bird*s Christmas Carol = Wige@im iveasticinesenecscen MOUsnton 
The White Indian Boy = Wilson and Driggs ......... world 
Johnny Blossom - ZwWilgmeyer coe eet eeeerereeccecrvecee Pilgrim 
Press 


I. 


ae 


Iift. 


IV. 
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UNIT OF WORK 


(GREENSBORO TEACHER) 


POTTERY 


Enictstal /Sitamulasthren 


Qe 


De 


While making a study of the Western States the eiass De- 
came interested in the great use of clay by the Indians 
of that section. 

On the following day the teacher placed on her desk a 
bowl she had ma@e from clay during the previous summer. 
The children examined it closely and expressed a belief 
in their ability to make bowls also» This belief in 
ability soon became a desire for doing. 


Initial Problem Questions 


Qe 


De 
Ce 
de 


Ee 
fe 
Go 
he 


Where can clay be found? 

How must it be dug? 

How can it be kept in the school room? 

What must be done to the clay before 
bowls? 

What method should the class use in making the botls? 

How can they be made so that they will hold vweter? 

How may they be made attractive? 


“Nhat disposition will be made of the bowls when they are 
completed? 


it can be made into 


Experiences (Activities) 


Qe 
lon 
one 
ok 
6. 
ifs 
oe 
he 
ie 
Je 
Ke 
le 
Me 
Ne 


Trap Go; dive icelakyr. 

The building of a small table to Keep clay cans on 
Vedging the clay and packing in a can 

Rolling the clay into coils 

Moulding the bowls 

Bvitding a kiln 

Mixing primary colors to get desired colors 
Painting the borls 

Bhellacking the bowls 

Making posters 

Putting pottery on display 

Making a trip to a typical North Carolina pottery 


Meking pottery for parents and friends 
Making booklets 


Subject Matter 


Qe 


Reading and Literature 

1. Bible references 

26 Playing with Clay - Wheeler 

Se The Romance of Labor - Chapter on Pottery, p 127-145 
Tvombly and Dana 

4. Booklets on pottery 


5. Geography text and references 


J 
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be Geography 

ae ‘Soma 

ze Clay deposits in the United States 
ce Mathematics 


1. Arithmetic problems involving the cost and selling 


price of pottery 

2e Geometric conceptions of shape, size, and position 
de Composition 

1. Oral reports 

2e Written reports 
ee History 

1. Historical pottery 

2o Harly North Carolina pottery 
fe Lndwstrial toes 

1, Making bowls 

2- YVorking with colors 

3S, Cutting out letters and making posters 
Ge Spelling and Handwriting 

lo Werds such as - clay, wedge, mould, kiln, enamel, 


shellac, pottery, dasplay, pouter™s wheel, elazge 
he Fine Arts 


ye Linsaive 


(a) Song = "Have Thine Own Gay, Lord 
Have Thine own way, 


Though art the Potter, I am the clay, ete,” 

2. Appreciation 
(a) The appeol to the Great Spirit - Cyrus Dallin 
(bd) Other Cyrus Dallin statues 
(c) Poems read about pottery 
(d) Pictures mounted 

Se Drawing 

(a) Sketching pottery designs 

Probable Outcomes 

ao. Attitudes 


1. Desire to make something useful and attractive 
26 Desire to stick to the task until it Ls complet 
be Habits 4 
1. Sharing with one another one'ts knowledge and skills 
2. Cooperating willingly 
o> Respecting one another's work 
Ce Skiibs 
le Ability to make from clay something attractive 
20 Ability to make from clay something useful 
do Information 


lo Knowledge of sources and uses of clay 


i 
i ay } iM, "y at rise MiP ¢ y 
¢ f w nat wat, aN 4 Ai i Lat A 
1 iy, ‘uf (Ae 
ah } Awe if! We Ki : 0 ay ke AL 
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Be 


Ee 


Fe 
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OBJECTIVES 


Attitudes 

1. Greater interest in diversified reading 

2. Pride in school library and in owning books 

3e Growing appreciation of what can be gained ty reading 
books without the guidance of the teacher 


Skills, Habits, Knowledge 

1. Thought-getting - Bringing to a high level of efficiency 
the objectives set forth in detail for Grade IV and V 

2o Vocabulary - Further expansion of reading vocabulary, and 


conscious effort on part of child to augment speaking and 
writing vocabulary. 


Mechanics of Reading 

1. Silent reading with no mechanical deficiencies 

2o Wider recognition-span 

5. High degree of excellence in enunciation, pronunciation, 
phrasing and voice modulation in oral reading 

4. Habitual regard for hygienic conditions in reading 


Handling of Books 
lo Well-established sense of responsibility for the care of 
books 4 
2e Skilled use of table of contents, cross-referencing, 
' glossary 


Se Ready and independent use of reference books, encytlopedia, 
and dictionary 


Library 
Use the school and Public library with self-assurance and in 
a business-like manner. 


Independent ability to transfer reading skills to the study 
of content subjectse 
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READING PROGRAM 


This is a period of wide reading for the purpose of extend- 


ing the experiences of pupils, quickening their thinking powers, 
cultivating a wide variety of interests and tastes in reading, 
and laying the foundation for real study habits. After habits 
of silent reading have been well established, instruction should 
be provided to improve oral reading. 


10. 


Types of lessons in this grade should include: 


Group lessons in work=-type silent reading for the purpose 
of developing the fundamental skills and habits listed 
under "Objectives". 
Independent work~type silent reading (closely checked), for 
recreation and study 
Memorization of beautiful selections, prose and poetry, 
which have permanent cultural value 
Audience reading of prepared story of informational material 
Independent reading of recreatory material. (Checked 
through brief reports.) 
Outside assignments for home and library reading. 
Remedial worke Individual or group 
Tests 
ae To diagnose oral and silent reading ability 
be To increase silent reading rate and comprehension 
Special lessons 
ae To improve oral reading expression 
be To promote vocabulary growth 
ce To show the importance of and the use of reference books 
de To develop the sense of organization through a study 
of thought wholes 
Reading in connection with other class activities 
ae In connection with content material. The ordinary content 
material should be made to furnish leads into wide and 
varied reading in the fields of history, science, life, 
and customs of other lands, current events. (See Social 
Study Program.) f 
De Reading should supplement other types of study; experi. 
‘ ment, excursions, investigations. 
Ce Assembly periods may call for the preparation of reading 
material. 
de Reading is done in connection with health, safety, and 
civic improvement. 
@e Printed matter should be used extensively in assigning 
all types of activity. n 
ff. Publication of bulletin-notices, a school newspaper, and 
contributions to the children's sheet of the town news. 
paper, call for reading in preparing the material. 


@e For list ef activitics in detail, see Fourth Grade Out-~ 
line 
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GENERAL LESSOW PROCEDURE 
There should be a strong motive Given for the reading: of any 
lesson. (Reader's Motives in Introduction). When a challenge is 
sect up the child attempts to work with Keener intcrest. 
The lesson procedure in the sixth grade is very similar to 
that of the fourth grade. (See Fourth Grade Outline for proce- 


dure and specimen lesson.) 


In this grade will arise a great many needs for individual 
reading assignmentse 


Assignments in Individual Reading 


In the fifth and sixth grades independent study should take 
sevoral formso 


le Intensive reading assignments from one book with a close 
check on the material. 


2e Another type may call for the reading and comparison of 
a number of books on the same topic. 


—— ee ee ee 


STUBY HABITS 


See Fifth Grade Outline for a discussion of study. 


-——— = 


TRANSFER OF STUDY SKILLS 


See Fifth Grade Outline. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


See Fifth Grade Outline. 


TESTING 


See Fifth Grade Outline 
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DESIRABLE ATTAINMENTS 


Desirable Attainments for 6B 
All desirable attainments not realized in 5A. 
Pupils show great interest in many kinds of reading materials. 


They 
They 
They 
They 
They 


They 
They 
They 
They 
They 


They 


They 


have a pride in owning books and in the school library. 

use books intelligently for reference. 

can find and tell the purpose of a book or a part of ite 

understand and evaluate what they rende 

remember what is read and make use of it in other situao- 
tions’ 

discuss what has been read with classmates, teachers, 
parentse 

show an inmereased vyocabularye 

choose appropriate books, stories, articles, usually vith 
the advice or approval of their teacher or the 
librarian. 

read accurately, fluently, and in pleasing manner, convey. 
ing the author's thought to the listener. 

appreciate good literature and judge the worth of a 
selection. ' 

have a knowledge of how to use a librery (atlas, filed 
material, card catalogue, encyclopedia, reference 
books, general reading) 

have read several books assigned to the grade, and a nume 
ber of library books, newspapers and magazines 


Desirable Attainments for 6A 


~ Same 


as’ tor 6 Bre 


Pupils can read 200 words per minutes with a satisfactory 


They 


Basal 


degree of comprehensione 
can reproduce about 90 per cent of the ideasin a four 
hundred vord selection after reading it silently. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR USE 


Grade 6B 


Reading and Living - Book III 
Silent Reader - Book IV 


Supplementary - (In sets warying in number for group and indiy4. 


dual reading) 


Study Reader - Book VI 
Longfellowts Leaflets 

In the Days of Giants 

Modern Americans 

Arabian Nights 

Character Book VI 

Man Without a Country 
Grandfather'ts Chair 

Studies in Reading ~ Book VI 
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Little Journeys to Ltaly, Spading and FPortueal pases 

China and Japan = WhitcomdD «.cna is sccm sc cus oscemece Llanaran 
England and Wales - Whitcomb c«ccsccccvevccvccecerceoee. Flanagan 
Holland, Belgium, and Denmark - Whitcomb ....-.-e..e. Flanagan 
Norway and Sweden = Whitcomb cwccccevcecsecoevescsece Hlanagan 
Robin and Jean of England - Whitcomb 

From Then Till Now - Swartz 

Japan (Travel Stories)=- Burtom Holmes 

Egypt (Travel Stories)- Burtorx Holmes 

We and the World - Redfield 


Nations as Neighbors - Packard and Sinnatt 
Stories of Western Europe - Best 
Stories of Greece and Rome - Best 


Stories of Merry England - Best 

The Three Industrial Nations - Block 

High Lights of Geography - Jordan and Cather 
Europe - Clark 

Around the World - Book V 

Great Rivers of the Worid - Dakin 

Lands and Life - Book I 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood - Pyle 

King Arthur and His Knights - Warren 

Old World Blackground - Harding 

Story of the Middle Ages - Harding 

Story of Seven Hills 

The Story of the World War and What was Behind It - Benezit 
Two Girls in China - Krout 

The Dawn of Americam History - Nida 

Early History of Mankind - Clark 

Ady, the Cave Man - Nida 

Bo¥'ts King Arthur - Lanier 

Old World Here Sterives) =) Tappon 

How the Present Came From the Past - Wells 
The Enchanted Past - Hodgdon 

Under Sunny Skies <- Allen 

Spartan Twins ~- Perkins 

Children of Ancient Egypt - Lamprey 
Children of Anéient Gaul - Lamprey 

Long Ago People - Lamprey 

Greatest History in the World - Hutchinson 
Story of Extinet Civilization - Anderson 


Books in Connection with Social Study Program 


Texts in Social Study Program 

Reference and Study Material - 6A (In sets of 4) 

Europe and Mother of America - Horne=Bucks «eeseeeoes Merrill 

Old Europe and Our Nation - Baker, Duncalf, Bacon ... Row 

The Beginnings - Terry eee ee eereoeeeteosoroesreoneecce Peterson 

The Enchanted Past -~ Hodgdon eoeoeerceneceeetecoovnee sere? Ginn 

Number Stories of Long Ago-« Smith ciseseeenscsstaueeee Conn 

Our Beginnings in Europe = Burnham eecvocccscscesecnee Winston 

Palestine and Syria - Mohr and Washburne c.eorsececccee Rand 
McNally 
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Americats Heritage from Long Ago - Wickham and 
Phillips oo eee cee e ee ceo eeoneereeececese Macmillan 

Our Nation's Heritage - Hallech and Frant2% ..e-2-+-e2- Macmillan 
What Man Brought from Europe to America - Clark and 

GOETdY ceeccrvnvccceeeccccetoessoreesecece Sem ibmleass 
Early History of Mankind - Clark and Gerdy e+ee.-+.. Scribners 
From Then Till Now - SchwartZ eeeeseoce-cccccccccees World 
England and Wales - George eesccoscccccccrecccreesee Flanagan 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal - George eecerceeeceseeeee Flanagan 


France and Switzerland - George cecosseccceseecceseee Flanagan 
BOOKS TO BE READ TO CHILDREN 


Any of the Fifth Grade List not read. 


BOOKS OF POETRY 


One Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls ececeee Whitman Pub.Co 
Poerns) Every Chila Shrowlld Wenow = (Busi cuslwlews 6s ote eer Ge OlsysienG it 
Poems by a Little Girl - Hilda Conkling ..........Stokes 
Peacock Pié,.=- De La Mere 4.5 ne. ee es pee eG Oe seem Ue ee 
Poems of. Chitaheod,— Vicld Gepesaset shes aSaraahes ICEL Deers 
Fairies and Chimneys —, Fylemen & igbo45s oe e¥eeceee DOUbDLoaay 
Fairies. and triends,- Fyleman  piwewon +e ee hac eee Doran 
Poetry Book - Noe VI - Huber, Bruner, Curry ..e... Rand McNally 
Blue Poetry Book s,Andrew Lang quscisscercasntdcease LORPMaANS Creen 
One Thousand Poems for Children - Roger Ingpen .. Jacobs 

Salt Water Poems and Ballads - Masefield .eceesceeoe Dutton 

When We Were, Very Youne.=- Milne .....48% «ee esneo: DUtbon 

Now We Ave Six. e Mine. 2564 G00 + Gas we wee sees Dutton 

Unter! the Trees. ~ RObOrt S| 46454 km wen eee 4 Oo ., Viking Press 
Childts Garden of VerseS - SteVEnNSON ceccoecovcevee Seribners 
Days and Deeds = SteEVENSON eeeveeeeeseseceseeceee DOUDe Doran 
Silverm Pennies. =) THROmpSOmn isis. sieves evs fo %) «cle ve toueie severe: Uden emma lemecten 
This Singing World - Untermeyer eeceeecoecesceee Harcourt 
Yesterday and Today ~ Untermeyer cereccecccsscsesd Brace 

The Posy Ring - Wiggin and Smith ....ee.ee.--e..600e- Doub. Doran 
For Days and Days = WYNME <cen si spet babes cicvegas BEGKES 


Las 
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UNIT OF WORK 
(GREENSBORO TEACHER) 


Guilford County 


Imtiitsisedl! Stimulation 


Ae 


A visit to the city museum where various historic items, 
relics, and, souveGrnirs were) ebserecd 


Problems to be Solved: 


Ae 


Ce 


Physical features of Guilford County 

1. Situation in regard to mountains and seacoast, streams 
2. Situation in regard to equator and north pole 

3-e Location in State of North Carolina 

4. Soils and minerals 

5. Vegetation: 


a. Trees 

b. Flowers 

ec. Crops 
6. Climate 


7. Animals 
Colonial People of Guilford County 
1. History of the settlement 
a. Indians; tribes, manners, customs 
b. Settlement of the section before Guilford County 
was established 
c. Establishment of Guilford County. How and when? 
d. Guilford County at present - size and population 
e. White settlers: who, where settled, when, where they 
came from, why 
2. How early settlers were governed 
a. Outstanding leaders 
3. Manners and customs of the people 
ae Homes 
Dig! resis 
cl, Hood 
d. Religion 
e€. Education 
f. Social life 
4. Work of people 
a. How secured or produced raw materials 
b. How raw materials were used 
ec. Trading among early settlers 
Landmarks reminding us today of early Guilford County 


New Stimulations: 


B. 


G.. 


Posting of chart, prepared by teacher and children bearing 
plan of work for first part of unit 

Talk by school superintendent to children at their first 
chapel program - developed from unit 

Collection and organization of corner library 


IV. 


VI e 
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D. Bringing to class of arrow heads, pottery, feathers, skins, 
pictures, costumed dolls, etc. 
E. Showing slides representing early settlers of Guilford 


Experiences: 

A. Visit to Greensboro museum 

B. Visit to Revolutionary museum at Battleground 

C. Visit to .Bufralo Church ¢ 

D. Visit to City Library to see colonial, dolls andy eae ue 
Material 


E. Visit to Guilford Battleground to see monuments and read 
the inseriptions 

F. Visit to graveyards at Buffalo Church, Alamance Church, and 
the Quaker Meeting House at Guilford College 

Ge Observation trip to fields and woods to study soils and 

vegetation 

H. Observation trip to seventeenth floor of Jefferson Standard 

Building to see lay of land 


I. Visit to Deep,River section to search for arrow heads and 
other marks ot Indians 


Probable Outcomes¢ 

Ae Chapel programs developed from time to time, stimulated by 
experiences, readings, and discussions 

B. Pageant featuring music, dress, customs, manners, social, 
and home life of Indians. 

C. Compilation of childrents informational written papers, 
stories and poems, and illustrations bound into a book, 
History of Guilford County 

De. Big contribution to present to school museum, forming 
section called "Colonial Guilford” 


Subject Matter 
Ae Reading - silent 
i, Basal = for all ghildreén 
a. Six stories in 4B readers, related to problems 
b. Basal = for all children - 28 stories in 3A 
readers, related to problems 


&. Corner library made up of readers and story books to 
fit various reading abilities - for most of the 
childron 

Oe Encyclopedias and other reference books brought by 
children 

4. Library books containing materials on problems to be 
solved 

5.- Individual readers with individual checks made by 
teachers 


6. Magezines | 

7. Pamphlets, papers, etc.e, obtained from Chamber of Come 
merce and State Board of Education 

8. Information collected by teachers made into mimeographed 


copies and given to children 
9. Poems 


10. Historic sections of newspapers 


Bu’ O 


i 


2 
3 


4 
5 
6 
7 
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ral Reading 

Read short stories, poems, jebeme vor clasis 

- Read letters written for class approval 

- Read original. compositions, stories, and poems to class 
- Selcet answers to questions in reading and read. 

« Select descriptive paragraphs to read 

- Read sclections from papers, magazincs, etc. to class 

« Read riddles aloud 


VII. Engliah 


Ae 


Written 
1. Reproductions of factual stories read 
2-e Compositions of all phases of work taken up 
5. Original stories and poems 
4. Paragraphs written as ansvers to questions to be 
answered 
5. Descriptive paragraphs 
6. Outlines 
7. Letters to Chamber of Commerce and State Department 
of Education asking for materials 
8. Social letters telling friends of work being done 
9s News stories of trips, Siaperiences, and plans for 
school paper 
10. Explanatory notes for bulletin board notes 
11. Riddles 
Oral 
le Class discussions of basal readings 
2e Reports on stories, factual materials, pamphlets, out- 
side readings, etc. 
5. Well prepared talks made in other rooms 
4. Talks made in chapel 
Se Reports on library books 
6. Discussion of trips before and after going 
27. Explanation of relics and other interesting things 
brought in 
8. Talks on "How to Do and Make" things needed 


VIII. Geography 


he 


Be 


Physical features of Guilford County 
1. Situation in regard to mountains, seacoast, and streams 
2e Situation in regard to equator and north pole 
5-e Location in the State of North Carolina 
- Soils and minerals 
e Vegetation 
a, Deees 
be Flowers 
Cy Cxops 
6. Climate 
7. Animals 
Political features 


ca i 


IX. 


XII. 


ROT Ls 


History 
Ae Colonial People of Guilford County 
1. History of settlement 
ae Indians: tribes, manners, customs 
b. Settlement of the section before Guilford was 
established 
ec. Establishment of Guilford County. How and when. 
by whom? Leaders? 
B. Guilford County at present 
1. Government 
2e Historic markings 


Spelling 

Ae List of supplementary words each week drawn from vocabu- 
lary needed most in written work. Compile these in a 
spelling book. 


Arithmetic 
A. Study of linear measure, dry measure and liquid measure 
Be Make and solve problems about different phases of unit 
For example: 
ae There are sixty-eight children to go on our trip to 
the museum. If five go in each car, how many cars 
will be needed to take the crowd? 
be If a Quaker housewife and her three daughters could d 
dip thirty-six candles apiece in one day, how many 
eoudd) all “of them idagp (ioneas aca 2 


Health: Physical Education 
A» Games and dances 
ae Indian 
be Scotch 
©. German 
Bs. Teach Indianst method of securing strong bodies 
C. Study of disease in colonial Guilford and now. 
De Contrast of health conditions among early settlers and 
present Guilford population 


E. Organize Indian, Scotch-Irish, Quaker, and German health 
eluib si. 


Music 

Ae Learn songs of Indians, Scotch-Irish, Quaker, Germans 
B. Learn health songs 

C. Learn songs for pageant and chapel programs 

De Compose simple tunes and words 
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XIV. Art 
A. Industrial : 
1. Make Indian, Scotch-Irish, Quaker, German costumes. 
2. Make homes representing the four nationalities. 
S. Make Indian pottery, canoes, dugouts, bows, arrows. 
4. Arrange sandtables to represent phases of life 
studied 
5e Cook as Indians cooked 
6. Make soap carvings 
7. Make booklet backs for written work. 
8. Make book bindings for mimeographed copies of 
"History of Guilford County". 
9. Cut alphabet to get letters for bookicts and posters 
10.6 Make posters on travel, foods, hcalth, games, dress, 
home life; historie Guilford, present, Gubliordy ete. 
11. Draw pictures of all phases of the study. 
12. Illustrate poems, stories, and compositions. 
13. Cut and frame silhouettes 
Be Fine Arts 
1. Study of pictures, which correlates with studies 
2e Records which correlate with problems 
Se Poetry 
XV. Appreciation 
Ae Lines, margins, distance, coloring, etc. in art work. 
B. Arrangement of bulletin board. 
Ce. Music, pictures, Literatures 
De. Books. 
E,. Peopie and their own homes. 
Fe The schools, Gity and €ounty.« 
Ge Good and noble leaders and workers. 
XVI. Desirable Habits, Attitudes and Skills 
A. Develop spirit of cooperation 
1. By working in groups 
ee Tolerance of each other's ideas and suggestions 
Se Willingness to recognize and follow a leader 
4. Desire to take part in worthwhile activities 
Be Develop initiative (way 
le Learn to think independently and to guide others your 
C. To take care of books and other materials 
De Realize and respect other's rights. 
E. Respect for leadership and authority 
F. Learn to skim materials in reading 
Ge To read much in order tec contribute to group 
He. To present ideas and suggestions in forceful manner 
I, To develop an interest in history of Guilford and in 
history and geography in general 
Je Habit of spending leisure time in a profitable manner 
K. Desire to express creative ability in concrete manner. 


